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EDITORIAL 


Welcome to Soul Survivor #9! This issue features a potpourri of artists, beginning with Tim Perlich’s 
fascinating interview with James Carr and Roosevelt Jamison. Tim, incidentally, is a new contributor to 
the magazine. A local lad from Hamilton, Ontario, he also wrote the Don Bryant article in this issue. Bruce 
Huston documents the industrious career of Baby Washington in the first of a two or even three part 
feature. Surprisingly, this is the first in-depth article ever written on the artist. This issue | am particularly 
proud to print a story | have been trying to obtain since 1985 — Robert Pruter's excellent piece on the 
unique Billy Stewart. 


This issue | thought | would relate to you a few stories concerning recording artists that may surprise 
you. Interviewing Wee Gee, lead singer of the Dramatics, a few months back, the topic got around to his 
solo career. | mentioned his 1975 release on the Cat label, Come On, which was issued under his real 
name, William Howard. To my amazement he had no idea that the record had ever been issued! Needless 
to say, he went home with my copy. Toronto musicologist Rob Bowman, who himself once gave Issac 
Hayes a copy of his Black Moses album when he didn't own one, recalls another incident concerning the 
Stax group, the Astors. Curtis Johnson, lead singer of the group, had remarried since the group's Stax 
days and, as he owned none of the group's records, his current wife did not believe that he had been in 
a group until Bowman made them a tape of the Astors' recordings. Johnny Adams, when asked after 
a Toronto show why he sang so few of his early recordings, explained that it was because he did not own 
Copies of the records to teach the band the songs. None of the above incidents is at all unusual. | have 
yet to meet a performer who owns or has knowledge of every record he or she has recorded. 


Finally, we are always looking for articles. If you have anything to contribute for publication, whether 
it be stories, information, photographs, etc., please mail it to the editor:- 79 Cultra Square, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada M1E 2E1. We are particularly keen to receive information on artists from the sixties who 
are still active today, even if only locally. Back issues of Soul Survivor numbers 3-8 are available at the 
usual address for a price of $4 each, post free. The next issue is our tenth and we are working on 
something special to celebrate the occasion. So until then, cheers! 


cover photograph courtesy of Showtime Productions. 
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‘ADDRESS 


by Tim Perlich 

herecent release of At The Dark End Of The 

Street (Blueside), a compilation of James 

Carr's mid-sixties recordings, alongwith Peter 
Guralnick’s book Sweet Soul Music (Harper & Row), 
has sparkled widespread interest in the gifted, all-but- 
forgotten Soul man. However, all the good that was done 
by making Carr's long out of print material once again 
available has been virtually negated by the ‘genius turned 
insane’ myth cultivated by Guralnick in painting James 
Carr as “a puffy, unfocused man with haunted eyes,” 
“practically narcoleptic” and speaking with “the foxiness 
of the truly mad.” 


On meeting James Carr this past December in the 
Memphis home of Roosevelt Jamison, | found him to be 
quite different from the man described by Guralnick. He 
seemed attentive, clear-headed and physically fit. His 
soft-spokeness and carefully considered responses 
appeared to be due more to his shy nature than any other 
sort of mental disorder that has been hinted at in other 
articles. 

At present, James Carr is rehearsing daily to get his 
voice in shape in order to return to the recording studio, 
which could happen in the very near future. Until then, | 
hope the following interview (conducted with the man 
who discovered him, Roosevelt Jamison, present) will 
help dispel some of the myth and confusion surrounding 
James Carr. 


THE DETAILS OF YOUR EARLY LIFE ARENT CLEAR. 
WHERE WERE YOU BORN AND WHERE DID YOU GROW 
UP? 


James: I was born in Mississippi in 
1942 but my parents moved us to Memphis 
when we were still young. I grew up in 
south Memphis. My parents were church 
people so I started singing in church early 
on. 


WERE THERE ANY HYMNS IN PARTICULAR THAT YOU 
LIKED TO SING AT THAT TIME? 


James: One song I liked to sing was 
Search Me Lord by Brother Joe May. 


CAN YOU NAME ANY SPECIFIC INFLUENCES ON YOUR 
SINGING? WHO WERE YOU LISTENING TO BACK 
THEN? 


James: I didn’t listen to a lot of music 
back then and I still don't today... other 
than some spirituals. | like listening to the 
Jubilee Hummingbirds on Sunday morn- 
ings. I’ve always liked SamCooke...Aretha... 
the Pilgrim Travellers and Julius Cheeks, 
yeah, (smiles shaking his head) Julius 
Cheeksand the... Sensational Nightingales! 


Roosevelt: James really liked the Night- 
ingales and used to do some of their songs 


James Carr Today 


when be was with the Harmony Echoes 
andthe Sunset Travellers. You couldalmost 
say Julius Cheeks was one of James’ idols. 


WHAT CAUSED YOU TO LEAVE GOSPEL AND START 
SINGING THE BLUES? 


James: Me and Roosevelt were in- 
volved with two gospel groups, the Har- 
mony Echoes and the Sunset Travellers. 
When my mother and father died, I stopped 
singing gospel. When I was 20, I married 
Willie-Lee Moore... that’s when I started 
singing R&B. 

Roosevelt: Back then, all the groups 


would sing at the various churches to- 
gether. I had agroup of my own called the 
Redemption Harmonizers and this is how 
we got to know each other. James knew 
that | was off into rhythm & blues as I had 
been working with O.V. Wright. I think it 
was probably because James saw O.V. 
working in R&B that he also became inter- 
ested in it. James had the type of versatile 
voice that if we had a good song, it would 
be no problem to have a hit, so I started 
thinking in that direction. Soon I began 
working with O.V. and James. Later, we 
formed a group, a trio, with Louis Wil- 
liams, Nathan Lewis (whom we called 


Photograph courtesy lan Falco 
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“Pedro”) and Lee Jones from the Del Rios. 
That was the first group known as the 
Ovations. 


WHERE DID THE GOLDWAX LABEL COME INTO PLAY, 
ROOSEVELT? 


Roosevelt: It was through Richard 
Sanders that I hooked up with the Goldwax 
label. Richard Sanders was a friend of 
mine and also a part owner of Goldwax. 
Stax was the big thing in Memphis at the 
time and Goldwax was just beginning to get 
their program together. Richard and {acted 
as sort of talent scouts to find new acts for 
the label. It was through Richard Saunders 
that I met Quinton Claunch and ‘Doc’ 
Russell, the label owners. As I said before, 
O.V. was interested in breaking into the 
R&B field so I had him record a song of 
mine, That’s How Strong My Love Is. 1 


brought a tape of that song to Quinton’s | 


house and played it for them but they 
didn't really care too much for it. The song 
that they wero interested in was There 
Goes My Used To Be. When the single was 
released, That’s How Strong My Love Is 
was the B-side and There Goes My Used To 
Be was on the A-side. When the D,J.'s got 
it they preferred the B-side and played it 
instead. Just after it was released, Otis 
Redding’s version of That's How Strong My 
Lovels came out. A.C. Williams,“Moohaw” 
as he was known, was an important DJ. at 
WDIA in Memphis whom O.V. and I knew 
very well from our on-air gospel perform- 
ances at WDIA. I believe he was the one 
who suggested to Stax that Otis’ single be 
flipped to plug Mr.Pitiful in order to give 
O.V.'s version a chance to break in. 


HOW DID IT COME ABOUT THAT BOTH VERSIONS 
OF THAT’S HOW STRONG MY LOVE IS WERE 
RELEASED? 


Roosevelt: Well y’know, I had written 
this song and I wanted to find out if there 
‘was any interest in it, so I brought it to Stax. 
Steve Cropper was there when I walked in 
and I showed him the song! had written on 
paper. He asked me to singit if could, but 
I found it difficult without any musical 
accompaniment. So Steve began plunking 
on the piano while I sang onto a tape 
machine. My understanding is that later, 
while they were working on an Otis Red- 
ding session, Steve brought out this song. 
Otis liked it and wanted to record it. When 
they went to cut the song, they found it 
wasn't long enough. They tried to get in 
touch with me but couldn't reach me, so 
Steve came up witha little sketch at the end 
that went something like: “I'd be the ocean, 
so deep and wide / To catch all your tears 
whenever you cried.” I had nothing at all 
to do with that particular verse. I wasn’t 
even aware that Otis was cutting the song 
until after it was released. If 1 had known, 
I would've supplied them numerous other 
verses... there were six or seven more that 
they were never exposed to. On top of that 
there is an introductory monologue for the 
song which no one has ever recorded that 
opens up the whole song and lets you look 
inside it. 


AS IT TURNED OUT, THE SONG DID FAIRLY WELL FOR 
0.V. WRIGHT, BUT HE LEFT GOLDWAX QUITE SOON 


AFTER THE SONG WAS RELEASED.. 


Roosevelt: Yes, that's right. O.V. had 
previously recorded with the Sunset Trav- 
ellers for Don Robey’s Peacock label. When 
the record came out, Don Robey sued 
Goldwax, claiming that O.V. was still under 
contract to Peacock. They came to an 
agreement and O,V. left to join Robey’s 
label in Texas. There was another single 
O.V. had recorded for Goldwax... You're 


So Good To Me / Treasured Moments — | 


two songs I had written, Because of the 
lawsuit, though, the single was never re- 
leased. Y'know, personally, I doubt that 
any such contract between O.V. and Don 
Robey ever existed. If there was, I never 
saw it. That was only part of the reason 
why O.V. left Goldwax though. O.V. had 
an engagementto doashow in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, for some local D.J. named Dickie 
Doo, but Quinton Claunch refused to give 
us the money for gas to get there. Ricky 
Sanders, Earl Forrest and I went with O.V. 
and did the show anyway, but after that 
incident O.V. went straight to Texas. 


YOU HAD A CHANCE TO WORK WITH BOTH OF THESE 
GREAT SINGERS, 0.V. WRIGHT AND JAMES CARR. 
HOW WOULD YOU COMPARE THEM? 


Roosevelt: They were two very exciting 
artists, especially when they were together 
— but they had different approaches to 
singing. O.V. was very concentrative. He 
would think about a single note or phrase 


foralong time and experiment with certain | named O.B. McClinton. 


note arrangements aloud, whereas, as O.V. 
once said, “With James it just comes natu- 
rally.” O.V. worked on perfection. He used 
to like spending hours at the piano hitting 
notes and trying to reproduce them with 
his voice, James, on the other hand, would 
just listen to the song, get the story and just 
put it into the time where the band could 
just fall in, O.V. was a lot more aggressive 
too. He'd always be out getting a band 
together himself and rehearsing them. 
James, on the other hand, would have to be 
dragged out of bed to get to rehearsals. 


SOMEONE HAS SAID THAT 0.V. ALWAYS WISHED HE 
HAD THE VOICE JAMES HAD. HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 
ANYTHING ABOUT THAT? 


James: (slightly puzzled) No. No, I 
haven't heard anything like that. (smiles) I 
always wished I had a voice like O.V.'s 
(loud laughter all around). 


IT SEEMS AS THOUGH 0.V.'S DEPARTURE LEFT THE 
DOOR OPEN FOR JAMES AT GOLDWAX. 


Roosevelt: Yeah. James’ first single You 
Don’t Want Me/Only Fools Run Away came 
out around the same time as O.V.’s single 
but it didn’t do that well. In fact, his first 
three singles didn't do too much. It was his 
fourth single, You’ve Got My Mind Messed 
Up, that finally hit for him. It was written 
by a very, very good writer and singer 
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James: (chuckling) Yeah, I remember 
O.B. would walk around singing You've 
Got My Mind Messed Up to himself... 
that’s how I learned the song. 


CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT IT WAS LIKE IN THE ACTUAL 
RECORDING SESSIONS? 


James: We'd usually talk about the song 
first. I would sing it through a few times 
with the band while they learned the song, 
then we would cut it... live in the studio. 


Roosevelt: Quite frequently we'd dis- 
cuss the song with James regarding its 
meaning, but he usually seemed to have a 
good projection of the song’s basic idea. 
James could see the whole picture of a song 
which allowed him to express it in his own 
way. 


DID YOU FIND ANY SONG IN PARTICULAR DIFFICULT 
TO SING? 


James: Love Attack...Pouring Water On 
A Drowning Man was always a really hard 
song to sing. Something like Dark End Of 
The Street though was easy. That was 
something I could coast on and have a rest. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY FAVOURITE SONGS TO SING? 


James: | like to sing the songs that Joe 
Simon used to do, but I think Dark End Of 
The Street is my favourite song to sing. It 
used to be You’ve Got My Mind Messed Up 
but it just got harder and harder for me to 
do. 


HOW DID YOU FEEL ABOUT JAMES SIGNING THE 
MANAGEMENT CONTRACT WITH PHIL WALDEN AND. 
LARRY UTALL? 


Roosevelt: I thought it was a mistake 
from the start. You see, James and I were 
likeateam. Without me, the team would be 
incomplete but the people in control just 
couldn’t understand that until it was too 
late. They told James that they would make 
him more popularthan Otis Redding (James 
shakes his head in disgust and mutters 
“Yeah”). I had no choice. I could under- 
stand James wanting to be in this light 
because, don’t get me wrong... he loved 
Otis Redding, he thought he could do just 
as well or better. These people who were 
offering him this opportunity said I was 
standing in his way. James told me, 
“y'know, they just want me to do this for 
me so let them go ahead, but you don't have 
to worry about money because if I make it, 
you’re gonna have it too!” That's what we 
had to take. It just didn’t work out. I 
remember him calling me long distance 
from Atlanta saying that he had all these 
gigs lined up and that he needed me to be 
there with him. I couldn’t leave my day job 
to join him at that time. Soon after, I found 
him on my doorstep at three o'clock one 
morning. Atthat point! knew I could never 
leave him alone again. I had to watch out 
for him like a brother. Y'see, he was like a 
blind man and | was his eyes... he de- 
pended on me but they couldn't under- 
stand that. 


QUINTON CLAUNCH ONCE SAID THAT WHEN 
GOLDWAX WAS BREAKING UP IN 1968, HE WAS ON 
THE VERGE OF GETTING YOU A RECORDING DEAL 
WITH CAPITOL BUT HE COULDNT REACH YOU, HE 
LATER FOUND THAT YOU WERE IN JAIL IN FLORIDA 


James: I don't remember hearing about 
any deal with Capitol. What happened in 
Florida was that I was driving without a 
licence. I got taken in and had to spend the 
night in jail... I never did any time or 
anything like that. 


Roosevelt: James had some problems 
where he would get depressedand he would 
stay in a depressed state for long periods, 


only coming out of itunder medication. He 
would just get on planes and go places...no 
one knew where. In 1977 I tried to get James 
back in the studio to record some things. 
We managed to get four songs cut and two 
came out on my River City label...let's 
see... one was called Bring Her Back and 
the other song was Let Me Be Right. Wealso 
cuta George Jackson song... Trying To Live 
My Life Without You but that was never 
released. I can't remember what the other 
song was off-hand. The sessions were very 
expensive as far as studio time and musi- 
cians because the time would be booked 
and the musicians would be there butJames 
would just wander off. James is better now 
though. Since I've had him on an exercise 
program he’s much healthier and he’s re- 
hearsing constantly now. [ In fact, James 
cut this interview short so he could make it 
to his rehearsal on time.] 


CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT WENT ON DURING YOUR 
JAPAN TOUR OF 1979? 


James: (shakes his head) No. I can’t 
remember much about it. 


Roosevelt: You have to realize, when 
we went to Japan to do those concerts, it 
was the first time James was to appear 
before an audience — a very large audi- 
ence, in maybe... ten years. The band was 
from Memphis but they weren't really 
familiar with all of James’ music. James 
was prescribed some medicine to calm his 
nerves and before he went on to perform, 
he took too much ofit. It wasa relaxant. He 
told me, “Man, I took too much of that 
medicine!” I looked and found he had 
taken a few more tablets than he was sup- 
posed to. He went on stage to do the show 
anyway, but when he started to sing it was 
like he was singing in slow motion... he 
kept on falling behind the band... itseemed 
to shock him. He just froze up. The band 
didn’t know what to do so they stopped 
playing. It was so very sad. I remember 
very clearly the people in the audience... 
they had their heads bowed down... you 
could see they were crying. That first show 
in Japan was the only show that didn’t 
come off. Every other performance of that 
tour... I think it was five or six shows... 
every other one was a smash success and 
received great reviews! 


JAMES HASN'T PERFORMED OFTEN, IF AT ALL, SINCE 
THEN AND, OTHER THAN THE RECENT UPSIDE/BLUE- 
SIDE RE-ISSUE COMPILATION, HE HASNT RELEASED 
‘ANY RECORDS SINCE THAT TOUR. HAS JAMES BEEN 
RECEIVING ROYALTY STATEMENTS? 


Roosevelt: No he hasn’t. A couple of 
James’ sons (he has seven) called me a 
while back about finding out where the 
money was that James should have gotten 
forthe records of his that were sold over the 
last fifteen years. We're going to get to- 
gether with a lawyer and look into the 
situation. The last major company James 
recorded with was Atlantic. Quinton 
Claunch had him sign to Atlantic for which 
James received an initial $5,000. Since 
Phil Walden and Larry Utall assumed 
management of James in 1968, James said 
he hadn't received any royalties at all. 
Some people say that the recording ses- 
sions took most of the money and the rec- 
ords didn’t sell well, but he wasn’t even 
making money from his gigs! I don't know 
if we can go back that far to look into it, but 
we'll see. What might be better would be 
just to invest some money and record anew 
album with James. That's what we're plan- 
ning to do... some old songs that James has 
done in the past and some new songs that 
have been hits. Y'know, something like 
Lattimore’s Let’s Straighten It Out could be 
asmash for James. I'd also like to have him 
cut Johnny Mathis’ Twelfth of Never just to 
let people know what a rich and powerful 
voice this man still has. This might be our 
last go'round, but we're gonna put down 
this time what we're gonna put down! 
Everything I've come across recently in 
books or magazines about James has been 
thumbs down on his coming back strong to 
record again, but we don't let that get us 
down — we'll be back and we're gonna fool 
them all! * 
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HALL OF FAME 


BABY WASHINGTON 


by Bruce Huston 

he opening months of 1988 found | 

Baby Washington working on mate- 
tial for a projected new album re- 
lease, her first recording activity since the 
early 80's. Coincidentally, this venture 
also happened to mark the 32nd anniver- 
sary since this great Soul crooner first began 
her recording career. Elegantly beautiful 
and possessed of a voice that is earthy yet 
sophisticated, forceful yet caressingly ten- | 
der, Baby Washington has distinguished 
herself over the years as one of the finest 
female singers the idiom has ever pro- 
duced — both in the R&B genre, and later, 
in the field of Soul. That her undeniable 
talents have been consistently overlooked 
in rock and Soul encyclopedias and histo- 
ries — often by writers who should have 
known better — is a matter that ought to be 
rectified henceforth! After all, few female 
Soul singers can lay claim to so long and 
impressive a recording career as Baby 
Washington. Even fewer can claim to have 
composed so much of their own material. 
Indeed, Baby Washington surely belongs 
in the pantheon of black music’s all-time 
greats. 

Although her status as an R&B/Soul 
veteran could scarcely be challenged, sur- 
prisingly few biographical details concern- 
ing Baby Washington have yet appeared in 
print. In a recent interview conducted by 
Goldmine’s R&B editor, Robert Pruter, she 
confirmed that she was born _ Justine 
Washington in Bamberg, South Carolina, 
on October 13. The year was probably about 
1940, since she was still attending high 
school when she entered the recording 
business in 1956, although Ms. Washing- 
ton prefers not to divulge her precise age. 
She also states that she first moved to New 
York City when she was “quite young” and 
that she was subsequently raised there. An 
interest in the arts appears to have emerged 
early on, as young Justine enrolled in sing- 
ing and dancing lessons and also studied 
piano. 

Yet even to the casual listener, the rich | 
throbbing voice Baby Washington was later 
to record betrays the church’s early influ- 
ence on her singing style. It likewise re- 
veals a strong taste for the music which 
dominated the black charts during the early 
to mid-fifties — namely, rhythm & blues 
| and early rock & roll. The slow measured 
beat and the introspective, yet emotive, 
vocals which characterized Johnny Ace's 
old hits would appear to have had a pro- 
found influence on Baby Washington's 
delivery, both in the beginning and through- 


¢* 


out the years. Her first national hit, The 
Time, is strikingly evocative of Johnny Ace's 
1953 classic, The Clock. In 1964, she even 
wrote a tune entitled The Clock which, 
happily, has much the same compelling 
feel to it. In later years Baby Washington 
would record All Around The World and 


| Let Them Talk, both 1950's hits for Little 


Willie John —a singer whose appeal is not 
far removed from that of Johnny Ace. 
Baby Washington actually entered show 
business while she was attending Charles 
Evans Hughes High School in Manhattan. 
It was the late Zell Sanders, owner of the 


was anxious to hire a third line-up. As Baby 


tiny New York-based J&S label, who first 
discovered her. Zell also managed an early 
girl group called the Hearts. She recorded 
them in the doo-wop style of the day, leas- 
ing sides by them to Baton Records, also of 
New York. The group had scored a na- 
tional R&B hit early in 1955 with the Sand- 
ers composition, Lonely Nights. By the 
beginning of 1956, however, Zell had al- 
ready gone through two sets of Hearts and 


Vashington recently related the story to 
Robert Pruter, “Zell Sanders came to the 
studio where I would go maybe once or 
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twice a week...for vocal lessons and tap 
and ballet lessons. And she stopped by 
there because she needed two girls to fill in. 
She'd just fired two girls, all right? And she 
listened to me audition and also 


picked the two of us...” Alg 
other girls whom she rem 
first name, Joyce and 

of Hearts recorded 


appeal to Baby § 
ter, Johnnie Rig 


of 1956, but met 
Pruter recently ask@ 
these were the only t 
with the Hearts. “Tha 


ing as one of the Heart: 
performing with the Jayné 
signed toJ&S. When Zell Sal 
to record Baby Washington a 
would appear that she still expec 
fill engagements with the Hoe. 
Jaynetts when required. As Ms. Was 
| ton recalls, “I was singing solo and sin 

with the groups. When I left J&S}, 1 
out on my own.” 

During these early years, Job 
Richardson remembers Justing 
ton as being “very serig 

. As she said 


which prominent 
Baby Washington has told Robot 
that she believes the group whie 
this backing was probably the Plant 
male vocal quartet out of Baltimore. 
had indeed been signed to J&Sb 


ng, depends 
upon the singer's ability to impro 
the basic melody. With her deep 


the New Yorkarea. Reviewing an Apollo 
on which she appeared along 
iams and Ed Townsend, the 


B its soulful eeu appears to 
enced by Johnny Ace's 


atchy, it certainly was 


The Time was. 


ore Baby Washington left J&S, Her 
p nce on this fine Zell Sanders balled 
mplified that rare balance between 
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Washington original, a rocker called Why 
Did My Baby Put Me Down. Michel Rup- 
pli’s book, The Chess Masters, contains 
evidence that Zell Sanders approached 
Chess once again with an unreleased Baby 
Washington side, possibly in response to 
The Bells’ success. Entitled The Last Word, 
the master was accepted by Chess and 
accorded the matrix number 9401, along 
with Long Time (numbered 9400) which 
was probably another titling of Been A 
Long Time Baby. Ultimately, Chess de- 
cided against issuing this coupling. 
Whether The Last Word was ever released 
on J&S has yet to be confirmed. 

In September of '59, Neptune issued 
Ms. Washington’s follow-up to The Bells, a 
self-penned rocker entitled Work Out. This 
was a change of pace after two ballad hits 
and producer Donald Shaw augmented 
Baby’s energetic vocal by adding a chorus 
to sing responses to her gospel-inflected 
“ah-ha’s". Strangely, the record saw no 
action until March, 1960, when it grazed 
the bottom of Cashbox's R&B chart. Al- 
though it never reached Billboard’s similar 
listing, it did bubble under the Hot 100 for 
two weeks. Perhaps its rock & roll ap- 
proach was closer to the pop market. The 
flipside, Let's Love In The Moonlight, also 
represented a change of pace since it gave 
Baby Washington a chance to apply her 
deep resonant voice to an easy listening 
ballad. In fact, it would have made good 
commercial sense to have plugged this as 
the A-side, since two of the previous sum- 
mer's biggest pop hits had been Dinah 
Washington's What A Diff'rence A Day 
Makes and Sarah Vaughan’s Broken- 
Hearted Melody. Moonlight benefited 
greatly from Baby's majestic delivery, which 
renders the performance just as fetching 
today as it must have been thirty years ago. 
Furthermore, excellent vocal support was 
provided by a male doo-wop group be- 
lieved to be the Plants — the same group 
which had sung backup on some of her J&S 
sides. 

It was during Baby Washington’s stint 
with Neptune, incidentally, that she started 
being billed as “Jeanette ‘Baby’ Washing- 
ton.” This billing would reappear intermit- 
tently on her discs right up into the 1970's. 
When asked about this by Robert Pruter, 
shecommented, “They wanted metosound 
older so they picked Jeanette.” But why her 
own name, Justine, was not chosen in- 
stead, she had no idea. 

The year 1960 was not very successful 
for Baby’s Neptune releases. A delightful 
rock & roller entitled Your Mama Knows 
What's Right, backed with the pleasant 
string-laden Deep Down Love, passed 
unnoticed. In August, Billboard reviewed 
a song by her called Medicine Man, com- 
paring it to the 50's hit, Fever — not Little 
Willie John’s torrid original, but Peggy Lee’s 
“cool” arrangement. It would be difficult 
to guess whether this Peggy Lee influence 
was Baby Washington's idea or that of label 
owner Donald Shaw, who produced all her 
Neptune sides. Though heavier sounding 
and deeper in timbre, Baby's rich caressing 
tones proved just as effective in handling 
this type of arrangementas Ms. Lee’s lighter 
velvety sound had proven. The flip,a Baby 
Washington composition called Tears Fall, 
represented a return to the beautiful doo- 
wop ballad style of The Time. Finally, in 


December of 1960, Neptune released an 
uptempo number called Too Late (written 
by Donald Shaw’s sister, Betty), backed 
with Move On, an exciting rocker written 
by Ms.Washington. This latter tune was 
about speeding down the highway with her 
boyfriend, and the lyrics go, “We never did 
below 90/We always did 100/I've got to 
admit it!” 

Baby Washington's final Neptune re- 
lease appeared in March of 1961. Featuring 
her own compositions on both sides, the 
record became her biggest for the label. 
Ironically, Neptune seems to have folded 
only months later. The hit side, Nobody 
Cares (About Me), was another glorious 
return to The Time's irresistible doo-wop 
sound, which had established her national 
reputation in the first place. An April 
appearance at the Apollo Theatre (on the 
same bill as Clyde McPhatter and Bobby 
Freeman) prompted Variety to observe, 
“Baby Washington gives the show some 
‘form’ in a glamorized toreador outfit that 
suits the kittenish lyrics of such items as 
Too Late and Nobody Cares." Soon 
afterward, Nobody Cares reached #17 on 
Billboard’s R&B chart. More importantly, 
it marked Baby Washington's first appear- 
ance on the Hot 100, peaking at #60 and 
remaining on the chart for nine weeks. 
Hidden on the B-side was Money’s Funny, 
possibly Baby's best rock & roll perform- 
ance to date. 

While Nobody Cares was still catching 
on, Baby Washington decided to try her 
luck with one of the majors. Signing with 
ABC-Paramount, the label which had en- 
joyed so much success with Ray Charles 
and Lloyd Price, her first single appeared 
in May '61. Though a bit more orches- 
trated, with greater emphasis on strings ala 
Mercury Records’ svock with Dinah Wash- 
ington and Brook Benton, the new ABC 
release did not stray far in style from the 
Neptune sides. ABC even retained the 
“Jeanette ‘Baby’ Washington” billing on 
the record label and featured the vocalist’s 
own compositions on both sides. ‘Let Love 
Go By, plugged as the A-side, seemed to 
recall Peggy Lee’s arrangement of Fever 
once again. The reverse side, My Time To 
Cry, was a beautifully sung ballad which 
effectively displayed Baby's dusky, even 
brooding, voice. When nothing came of the 
single, ABC made one more attempt in 
September of '61. There You Go Again, 
probably recorded at the same session as 
the earlier coupling, was yet another gentle 
ballad. Its lovely melody and sympathetic 
arrangement inspired one of Baby Wash- 
ington’s mosttouching interpretations. The 
flip, Don’t Cry, Foolish Heart, was well 
sung, if a touch over-orchestrated. Unfor- 
tunately, this release also did nothing, 
leaving Ms. Washington to search fora new 
label affiliation. 

It was during 1962 that Justine Wash- 
ington signed with Sue Records of New 
York. Juggy Murray had founded the label 
back in 1957, quickly establishing himself 
with such rock & roll fare as Bobby Hen- 
dricks' 1958 hit, Itchy Twitchy Feeling. By 
1962, however, Murray was moving into 
the genre knownasuptown rhythm & blues, 
a style that was becoming very popular 
with the white teen audience. Centered in 
New York City, this new trend involved an 
alliance between black R&B artists attempt- 


ing to cross over into the lucrative pop 
market and the young white songwriter/ 
producers associated with the Brill Build- 
ing —rock &roll’s version of Tin Pan Alley, 
as it were. 

In the liner notes of a recent compila- 
tion of Sue sessions, Alan Warner quotes 
Juggy Murray’s admission that he would 
“rather record Baby Washington than eat.” 
Believing in her superlative talents, Mur- 
ray made a strong bid for pop airplay and 
record sales by steering Ms. Washington's 
music in the direction of uptown R&B. On 
the one hand, this updated image meant 
hipper, more sophisticated arrangements 
surrounding her rich vocal textures. On 
the other hand, it also meant that a smaller 
proportion of what she recorded would 
come from her own pen, with the rest being 
provided by a diverse array of contributors, 
such as Halley & Raleigh, Singleton & 
Kaempfert, Weiss & Edwards, and so on. 
All these sides were produced by Murray, 
himself. 

Surprisingly, Baby Washington's first 
Sue single, issued in June of 1962, was a 
rather bluesy number entitled Go On. Her 
soulful delivery, accompanied by a horn 
section that seemed to anticipate the Stax/ 
Volt sound, was probably too much ahead 
of its time to attract airplay. By contrast, 
the flip, No Tears, sounded more like tradi- 
tional gospel music adapted for a secular 
pop audience. 

By August, with the release of A Hand- 
ful Of Memories, Murray was consciously 
aiming for the white teen market. An 
engaging organ figure, a catchy melody and 
a good dance beat all helped to make this 
performance one of Baby's strongest con- 
tenders for top 40 airplay. While the record 
reached #19 on Billboard's R&B chart, for 
some reason it made little headway with 
the pop audience, bubbling under Bill- 
board’s Hot 100 at #116 and achieving #96 
on Cashbox's similar listing. On the B- 
side, entitled Careless Hands, Ms. Wash- 
ington ably met the challenge of interpret- 
ing a country song. Perhaps this unusual 
choice of material was prompted by the 
success Ray Charles had been enjoying 
with tunes of this sort. Whatever Juggy 
Murray's reasoning, it certainly demon- 
strated yet another aspect of Baby's versa- 
tility. Still, a more inspired choice might 
have been Willie Nelson’s ballad, Crazy — 
made so memorable in a heartfelt reading 
by the late Patsy Cline. The melancholic 
beauty of this gentle tune would have per- 
fectly suited Ms. Washington’s soulful 
crooning style. 

For her third release on Sue, two com- 
positions by Baby Washington were issued 
back to back. Side A, the gospel-based 
Hush Heart, bubbled under Billboard's Hot 
100 in December '62 at #102, never reach- 
ing the R&B chartatall. On the reverse side 
was another uptempo performance, I’ve 
Got A Feeling. In retrospect, this tune's 
energetic vocal workout and its riveting 
melody make it seem a better bet for top 40 
contention. 

In the spring of 1963, Baby Washington 
enjoyed what was to become her biggest 
crossover success. The lushly orchestrated 
ballad, That's How Heartaches Are Made, 
combined swirling strings with effective 
girl group support to heighten the impact 
of Ms. Washington’s stately delivery. 
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Aggressively promoted by Murray, the 
record eventually reached #40 on Bill- 
board’s Hot 100, attaining #10 on the R&B 
chart. The B-side, There He Is, was a simi- 
larly polished production which sported 
an altogether tougher vocal approach bor- 
dering on mid-sixties Soul. 

Heartaches reached its highest pop 
position during the first week of June '63. 
According to Michel Ruppli’s Chess 
Masters volume, it was around the middle 
of 1963 that Chess accepted two more Baby 
Washington masters from J&S, probably in 
response to the Sue success. Although the 
two sides were allocated master numbers 
12501 and 12502, Chess apparently de- 
cided against issuing them. They were 
released, however, on J&S 1001 — proba- 
bly around the same time, though J&S's 
pressings are notoriously difficult to date 
with precision due to their erratic number- 
ing sequences. The hitherto unissued A- 
side was a fifties-styled doo-wop ballad 
entitled Or Leave Me Alone. This organ- 
dominated performance featured excellent 
male group support — possibly from the 
Plants — and a fine pleading vocal by Ms. 
Washington. The flip, Been A Long Time 
Baby, had already been used as a B-side 
twice during the fifties. 


As itturned out, Or Leave Me Alone did | 


nothing, perhaps sounding much too dated 
by 1963's standards. Meanwhile, in the 
middle of June '63, Sue issued the official 
follow-up to That's How Heartaches Are 
Made. By coincidence, the new record 
bore the title Leave Me Alone. Apart from 
the title similarity, it was completely unre- 
lated to the J&S tune. The Sue release 
boasted an ambitious string arrangement, 
notunlike the sort heard on productions by 
the Drifters, the Shirelles and other expo- 
nents of the uptown rhythm & blues style. 
Although part of the melody bore a striking 
resemblance to Ben E. King’s Spanish 


Harlem, Leave Me Alone was nonetheless a | 


strong number with an exhilarating per- 
formance by Baby. The song went as high 
as #62 pop and #21 R&B during the sum- 
mer months. 

By way of contrast, the reverse side of 
Leave Me Alone was a 1930's Broadway 
tune once popularized by Libby Holman, 
entitled You And The Night And The Mu- 
sic. Here, the listener was afforded the all- 
too-rare opportunity of hearing Ms. Wash- 
ington tackle an old standard. With that 
certain sense of restraint, so typical of her 
confident delivery, Baby skillfully main- 
tained the song’s inherent elegance. Yet, 
the purity and richness of her vibrant sound 
also lent the tune an earthiness and credi- 
bilty which helped it to transcend its thir- 
ties “showtune” context. Indeed, it isa pity 


that Baby Washington did not interpret | 


such standards more frequently. 

June of ’63 also saw the release of Ms. 
Washington's first LP, That's How Heart- 
aches Are Made. This collection gathered 
together eight of the sides she had released 
on Sue thus far. The remaining four titles 
eventually found their way onto singles 
also. 

After Leave Me Alone, Baby Washing- 
ton’s chart success went into an unde- 
served slump. In September of '63 one of 
her most infectious uptempo productions, 
Hey Lonely, was unjustly overlooked, reach 
ing only #100 on the pop chart and missing 


| 


the R&B listing entirely. Buried on the B- 
side was an appealing number entitled 
Doodlin, notable for its eccentric lyrics 
and unusual verse structure. Soon 
afterwards, Billboard ceased to publish a 
Soul chart. There followed several fine 
singles which could have been much big- 
ger hits had they been promoted bya larger 
label. Ms. Washington closed 1963 with a 
return to the ballad style. The sumptu- 
ously produced I Can't Wait Until See My 
Baby’s Faceonly reached #93 on Billboard's 
Hot 100. The flip, a Baby Washington 
composition entitled Who's Going To Take 
Care Of Me, also attracted limited atten- 


| tion, placing #86 on Cashbox’s Top 100 


and #31 on the same magazine’s R&B 
chart. Incidentally, the artist’s name on 
this particular release appeared as “Justine 
Washington.” Otherwise, the Sue sides 
usually bore the billing “Baby Washing- 
ton.” 

In July of the following year, Baby re- 
turned with another original composition 
called The Clock, Though it sounded like 
a glorious reprise of The Time, her very 
first hit, The Clock only scraped the bot- 
tom of the Billboard and Cashbox pop 
charts, attaining #36 on the latter's R&B 
survey. On the flip was another Washing- 
ton composition, a boldly sung 12-bar 
blues entitled Standing On The Pier. Not 
since 1957’s Congratulations Honey had 
Baby released a tune performed in the 
standard blues format. The following 
October brought two remarkably touching 
performances from Ms. Washington, It'll 
Never Be Over For Me backed with herown 
Move On Drifter. In the October 31, 1964 
issue of Billboard, a writer who reviewed 
It'll Never Be Over offered the following 
comment: “Loaded with Soul. This tal- 
ented gal can't be beat when it comes to 
great R&B singing.” The tune went on to 
become a substantial R&B hit, placing #22 


on Cashbox’s black chart. On the pop 
listings, however, it only reached the nine- 
ties. 

As 1964 concluded, Sue issued the 
uptempo Run My Heart backed with an- 
other self-penned Soul crooner called Your 
Fool. Although Billboard soon resumed 
publication of its R&B chart, Run My Heart 
onlyshowed up onthe corresponding Cash- 
box survey, reaching #44. Pop exposure 
must have been negligible, as the record 
only bubbled under Billboard's Hot 100 at 
#121 

In March, 1965, Juggy Murray tried once 
more to make a hit out of J Can't Wait Until 
1 See My Baby's Face by reissuing it under 
anew catalogue number. Another attempt 
to push the song had failed the previous 
October when Pat Thomas, of Desafinado 
fame, had released her version on the Verve 
label. Nor was the Sue re-release success- 
ful, despite the strong melody and the 
characteristic sincerity of Ms. Washing- 
ton's moody interpretation. 

In May of '65 Baby enjoyed one of her 
biggest hits, the Singleton & Kaempfert 
ballad, Only Those In Love. Augmented by 
vocal chorus and strings, Bert Kaempfert’s 
lovely melody offered an ideal setting for 
Baby’s polished but soulful crooning. It 
also earned her the #10 position on Bill- 
board's R&B chart. As for pop sales, the 
song stalled at #73 on Billboard's Hot 100, 
but reached #56 on Cashbox’s survey. Only 
Those In Love became a strong enough hit 
to support an album of the same title. As 
with Baby's debut LP, this collection gath- 
ered up several sides which had previously 
appeared on singles. 

Late in 1965 Baby issued her follow-up 
to Only Those In Love, an infectious mid- 
tempo belter entitled No Time For Pity. 
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Unfortunately, the song did not take off, 
bubbling under Billboard's Hot 100 at #125 
and missing the R&B chart altogether. It 
did reach position 38 on Cashbox’s black 
chart, though. With record sales once again 
ina slump, it would appear that Ms. Wash- 
ington decided at this point to take a 12- 
month hiatus from recording. Her next 
single was issued in November of '66. For 
this coupling Baby applied her soulful 
delivery to two Yuletide standards. Onone 
side she did her rendition of Irving Berlin's 
perennial favourite, White Christmas. The 
flip was a beautifully-wrought interpreta- 
tion of Silent Night. Back in 1958, Big 
Maybelle had used the same two titles for 
one of her singles on Savoy. This could 
well imply that Maybelle’s stunning treat- 
ment was an influence on Ms. Washing- 
ton’s style. Then again, both singers’ ver- 
sions of Silent Night are strikingly reminis- 
cent of Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s hugely suc- 
cessful 1949 rendition. Baby Washing- 
ton's two Christmas sides would later reap- 
pear on United Artists’ Veep label. She has 
told Robert Pruter that Veep must have 
obtained these masters from Juggy Murray, 
since she does not recall re-recording the 
songs. 

The Christmas single never charted and 
two months after its release, in January of 
‘67, Sue quietly issued a final single by 
Baby. You Are What You Are b/w Either 
You're With Me (Or Either You’re Not). 
vanished without a trace. By this point, 
however, the Sue operation was winding 
down. Later in the same year, Juggy Mur- 
tay sold Sue and its assets to United Artists. 
Baby Washington then transferred to that 
label’s Soul subsidiary, Veep. Meanwhile, 
Murray started up a new Sue label that was 
unrelated to the first. 

By 1967, the transition from R&B to 
modern Soul was complete. The leading 
exponents of this newer music were com- 
ing into their own and demonstrating great 
crossover appeal as well — the likes of 
Wilson Pickett, James Brown, Otis Red- 
ding, Carla Thomas, Sam& Dave, Etta James, 
etc. Moreover, it was during the year 1967 
that Aretha Franklin took the pop market 
by storm, emerging as “Lady Soul.” Al- 
though the ongoing transition from R&B to 
Soul was already quite evident in several of 
Baby Washington’s Sue performances, it 
was with United Artists, under the guid- 
ance of producer/arranger Henry Glover, 
that she really embarked upon her career as 
aSoulartist. Taken together, Ms. Washing- 
ton’s late 60's/early 70's work with Veep, 
Cotillion, Chess and Master Five repre- 
sents the bulk of her Soul output. It is 
hoped that this artistically productive 
period will eventually be covered in a fu- 
ture installment entitled, “The Soul Years.” 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to note that 
some of Baby Washington's Sue and Nep- 
tune sides can once again be heard on the 
Collectables label. Her obscure J&S sides 
from the beginning of her career, along 
with the best of her later Soul efforts, also 
deserve to be gathered up to give the mod- 
ern listener a more comprehensive picture 
of this fine singer’s unique artistry. For 
Baby Washington is surely one of black 
music’s all-time greats. 

The writer would like to acknowledge 
the kind assistance of Victor Pearlin, Mike 
Redmond, Don Wiur and Michael 


J.Sweeney in providing materials for this 
article. A special thanks is extended to 
Robert Pruter for generously supplying 
his taped interview with Baby Washing- 
ton (conducted March 7, 1988), and to Ms, 
Washington herself for so kindly provid- 
ing photographs. * 
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DISCOGRAPHY (1957-1967) 
BY MICHAEL J. SWEENEY & BRUCE HUSTON 
Jas 
1656 EVERYDAY/ 

SMITTY'S ROCK ‘APR.1957 
1604 CONGRATULATIONS HONEY/ 

THERE MUST BE A REASON OEC.1957 
1607/8 AH-HA/ 

BEEN A LONG TIME BABY FEB.1958 
1619/20HARD WAY TO GO/ 

? JUNE 1958 
NEPTUNE 
101 THE TIME/ 
fee YOU NEVER COULD BE MINE Nov.1958 
1632/33! HATE TO SEE YOU GO/ 

KNOCK YOURSELF OUT JAN.1959 
918 J HATE TO SEE YOU GO/ 

KNOCK YOURSELF OUT MAR.1959 
‘NEPTUNE 
104 THE BELLS (ON OUR WEDDING DAY 

WHY DID MY BABY PUT ME DOWN = MAY 1959 
“| 107 woRK ouT/ 

LET'S LOVE IN THE MOONLIGHT SEPT.1959 
116 DEEP DOWN LOVE/ 

YOUR MAMA KNOWS WHAT'S RIGHT CIRCA 
JUNE 1960 
120 MEDICINE MAN/ 

TEARS FALL AUG.1960 
121 TOO LATE/ 

MOVE ON DEC.1960 
122 NOBODY CARES (ABOUT MEV 

‘MONEY'S FUNNY MAR.1961 
‘ABC-PARAMOUNT 
10223. LET LOVE GO BY/ 

‘MY TIME TO CRY MAY 1961 
10245 THERE YOU GO AGAIN/ 

ONT CRY, FOOLISH HEART ‘SEPT.1961 
‘SUE 
764 GOON 

‘NO TEARS JUNE 1962 
767 + AHANOFUL OF MEMORIES/ 

CARELESS HANDS ‘AUG.1962 
769 HUSH HEART/ 

I'VE GOT A FEELING OCT.1962 
783 THAT'S HOW HEARTACHES ARE MADE/ 

THERE HE IS 1AR.1963 
Jas 
1001 OR LEAVE ME ALONE/ 

IT'S BEEN A LONG TIME 1963 
‘SUE 
790 LEAVE ME ALONE/ 

YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC JUNE 1963 
794 HEY LONELY/ 

DOODLIN SEPT.1963 
797 | CANT WAIT UNTIL 1 SEE MY BABY'S FACE/ 

WHO'S GOING TO TAKE CARE OF ME =—DEC.1963 
104 THE CLOCK/ 

‘STANDING ON THE PIER JULY 1964 
114 IT'LL NEVER BE OVER FOR 

MOVE ON DRIFTER OCT.1964 
119 RUN MY.HEART/ 

YOUR FOOL ‘DEC.1964 
124 | CAN'T WAIT UNTIL 1 SEE MY BABY'S FACE/ 

WHO'S GOING TO TAKE CARE OF ME = MAR.1965 
129 ONLY THOSE IN LOVE/ 

THE BALLAD OF BOBBY DAWN MAY 1965 
137 NO TIME FOR PITY/ 

THERE HE IS NOV, 1965 
149 WHITE CHRISTMAS/ 

‘SILENT NIGHT WOV.1966 
150 YOU ARE WHAT YOU ARE/ 

EITHER YOU'RE WITH ME 

(OR EITHER YOU'RE NOT) JAN.1967 
VEEP 
1274 WHITE CHRISTMAS/ 

‘SILENT NIGHT NOV.1967 
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Carolyn Franklin 1944-1988 
Singer-songwriter Carolyn Franklin died 
of cancer at the home of her sister, Aretha, 
in Detroit on Monday 25 April. Born 
Carolyn Ann Franklin in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee in 1944, she moved with her family 
to Buffalo,N.Y. and then to Detroit in 1946. 
Sang background on Aretha’s early 
records together with sister Ermaand cousin 
Brenda Bryant before launching her own 
recording career. Recorded four albums for 
RCA:— Baby Dynamite (1969), Chain 
Reaction (1970), I'd Rather Be Lonely 
(1973) and If You Want Me (1976). 
Carolyn wrote many hits for Aretha 
including Baby, Baby, Ain't No Way, Save 
Me and Gotta Find Me An Angel. Also 
composed Don’t Wait Too Long and Don’t 
Catch The Dog's Bone for sister Erma, as 
wellas handling many of the vocal arrange- 
ments on Erma’s recordings, including her 
original version of Piece Of My Heart. 
She can be seen along with her sister 
Aretha, Brenda Bryant and Margaret Branch 


singing Aretha’s hit Think in the film The | 


Blues Brothers. 


The Otis Redding Memorial, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Ted Taylor 1937-1987 


Singer Ted Taylor was killed along 
with his wife in a car crash on his way from 
Las Vegas to Louisiana on October 22, 1987. 
Born in Okmulgee, Okla. on Feb.16, 1937, 


| Taylor was a member of the Cadets/Jacks in 


1955 before recording solo for a number of 
labels including Ebb, Duke, Okehand Ronn. 
His most successful record was Stay With 
Me Baby, a #14 R&B hit on OKeh in 1965. 

Longtime L.A. musician Bob Starr at- 
tended the funeral and files this report:- 
“The funeral took place on Saturday Octo- 
ber31, 1987 at Mount Tabor Baptist Church, 
6614 S.Western Ave., L.A. Billy Watkins, 
a Soul recording artist and now a minister, 


+ 
tt ttt eee + + 
read from the Old Testament and dedi- 
cated the song He Did It His Way to the 
departed Ted Taylor. Among those present 
at the funeral were singers Johnny Mor- 
risette and Clay Hammond, J.W. Alexan- 
der, once Sam Cooke’s manager, and Dub 
Jones, who also sang with the Jacks and the 
Cadets. 


Otis Redding Memorial 


Dedicated 

The Otis Redding memorial was dedi- 
cated on November 8, 1987, in steady 
drizzle. Forty to fifty people were present, 
as reported by Jesse S. Ishikawa. It is 
situated in Law Park, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The memorial has a seating area of three 
marble benches, arranged in a semi-circle, 
facing :. bronze plaque inset in Georgia 
marble. The plaque inscription reads as 
follows:- “This seating area is dedicated to 
honor the memory of Otis Redding Jr., who 
lost his life in a plane crash in Lake Monona 
on December 10, 1967 while en route toa 
Madison engagement. 

Known as the ‘King Of The Soul Sing- 
ers’. Redding was acclaimed during his life 
in France and England as the world’s top 
popular male singer. Four months after his 
death, he achieved his first American 
number one record with ‘Dock Of The 
Bay.’ 

On the morning of the flight to Madison, 
Redding had been warned of bad weather 
and was advised to postpone his trip. His 
loyalty to his Madison fans forced him to 
proceed. It was the only engagement of his 
career that he ever missed. 

Otis Redding stands with Ray Charles, 
Aretha Franklin and Sam Cooke in the first 
rank of American Rhythm and Blues sing- 
ers."* 
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by Tim Perlich 

espite showing great versatility in 

different musical styles, record. 

ing such exceptional deep Soul 
ballads as Don’t Turn Your Back On Me 
and Is That Asking Too Much? as well as a 
number of top-notch dancers, Don Bryant 
is probably better known as a staff song- 
writer for the Hi Label. I Needed Some- 
body and I Can’t Stand The Rain , recorded 
by Ann Peebles, J Want Everyone To Know 
and What About You, recorded by 
O.V.Wright, are just a few of the songs Don 
Bryant is credited with writing. 

From the time of his birth in 1942, Don 
Bryant has made Memphis his home. Music 
seems to have beena part of his life fromthe 
start. Says Bryant, “My father used to play 
banjo and guitar but there were instru- 
ments around the house at all times when 
I was growing up—a piano, guitars, horns, 
y'know, things my brothers and sisters 
would play—there were ten children in the 
family.” However, Bryant makes it clear 
that his family was more interested in sing- 
ing than playing music. His father, Donald 
Bryant Sr., had his own gospel group known 
as the Four Stars Of Harmony, who bore the 
distinction of being the first black gospel 
group to perform live on a Memphis radio 
station. 


Don Bryant with Willie Mitchell, September 1964 


Following his father's lead, Don and 
four of his brothers formed their own group 
in 1955, the Five Bryant Brothers, to sing 
gospel in church. The group remained 
together until Don joined a group at his 
high school known as the Canes. Recalls 
Bryant, “There wasa local DJ named D.Cane 
Cole who became our manager and he 
named us ‘the Canes’ after himself. He 
would have us all dress up in these striped 
jackets, straw hats...walking canes (laughs). 
We used to do a local radio program at 
WLOK. Every day after school, we'd go to 
the station and record some songs acapella 
and he would play the songs on his pro- 
gram the next morning before we went to 
school. There was always competition 
between groups throughout high school... 
I really enjoyed those times.” 

When some of the members left the 
group, Don decided to split from Cole and 
change the group name. Because they had 
achieved some notoriety as the Canes, 
Bryant wanted to choose a new name that 
would sound similar. Thus the Four Kings 
were born. It was soon after that Don 
Bryant crossed the path of later Hi su- 
premo, Willie Mitchell. “At that time, 
Willie was working a club in West Mem- 
phis. The singing group that was doing the 


| show with him couldn't make it one night 


and he asked us to fill it 
were his singing group. 

During the day, Willie Mitchell was 
then the house producer for the Home Of 
The Blues label. Don Bryant remembers 
the time the Five Royales were in the studio 
and needed another song: “The Five Roy- 
ales and the Midnighters were in the studio 
and my favourites of the time. When they 
needed some new material it was no prob- 
lem for me to write for them. The song of 
mine which they recorded was Is There 
Someone Else On Your Mind? Thatwas the 
first song I had recorded—it was really a 
thrill!” 

When some of the members of the Kings 
leftand new members weren'tgetting along, 
Bryant decided he'd had enough and went 
solo. Various attempts at trying to cash in 
on the dance craze didn't seem to hit. Says 
Bryant: “That Doin’ The Mustang thing 
didn’t really catch on didit?...heh, heh... it 
was more like The Edsel!“ His biggest 
success came early on in his solo career 
with Don't Turn Your Back On Me. The 
slow burning plea in the testimonial style 
of Joe Tex did well locally but failed to 
crack the national charts. 

However, in retrospect, Bryant's great- 
est capacity in assuming different vocal 
styles seems to have undermined any prog- 
ress in developing a voice of his own. 
“Y'know I was so busy doing James Brown 
or Wilson Pickett or Howlin’ Wolf that I 
never got to concentrate on what I had of 
my own. There came a point where I 
realized that but by then | didn't know 
what! had... ifanything at all. Itwas at this 
time that I began to lean more to writing 
songs. Once my songs started being re- 
corded and I began receiving royalty state- 
ments, writing really became interesting to 
me!” 

One of the people he began writing for 
at Hi was Ann Peebles, who would later 
become his wife. As Bryant recalls: “Ann 
and I didn’treally hit it offas friends at first. 
I guess I was too concerned with my career 
to be concerned with someone new coming 
in. But I started writing and introducing 
songs to her and I guess something started 
to grow... (smiles) which I'm thankful for 
now. Y'know, as we became more roman- 
tically involved, writing songs for her be- 
came much easier. We also worked on 
quite a few songs together, like J Can't 
Stand The Rain there are still more 
which have never surfaced. Ann is plan- 
ning on returning to the studio shortly and 
we're looking at some of those songs that 
were never released for Ann to re-record.” 

For the past few years Don Bryant has 
been working exclusively in the gospel 
field and focusing on love of a different 
nature. Explains Bryant: “I see nothing 
wrong with writing a love ballad but I'm 


from then on, we 
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Willie Mitchell and his Jumpin’ Band 


Bottom: 4 Kings with Don Bryant (2nd from left). 


concerned with the greatest love, the love 
of God apd that's the kind of love that I 
want to write about.” 

Last year, with the assistance of ‘A 
Chosen Few’ (including Teenie and Leroy 
Hodges and Ann Peebles), Don Bryant re- 
leased his debut gospel album, What Do 
You Think About Jesus?, on his own By 
Faith label. Writing the songs, recording 
and producing the album in his tiny base- 
ment studio and getting the record pressed 


(photo courtesy C.Escott) 


| and distributed by himself, Bryant feels | 


L-R top: Joe Hall, J.P. Luper, Lewis Steinberg, Willie Mitchell, Al Jackson. 


he’s finally found his niche: “I've been 
shown a vision of what can be done with 
gospel music and I'm working towards this 
vision. The main thing is that I'm very 
happy and I’m meeting a lot of people who 
feel the same way I do. I believe you're 
gonna hear great things from By Faith 
Records. Maybe this is a chance for me to 
find the real Don Bryant. It may not be 
financially successful, but it’s going to bea 
means to help some people and that’s all I 
want to do."* 


_DON BRYANT 


DISCOGRAPHY 

Singles 

Hi 

2396 ike It Like That 45-2087 
2397 My Baby 

2414 ‘Dont Turn Your Back On Me 45-2095 
2415 Star Ot Love 

2430 I'l Do The Rest 45-2104 
2431 ‘The Glory Of Love 


(Mote: Some copies of this single exist with Hi 2431 erroneously 
labelled Bound By Love. Bryant claims he never recorded a song 


‘having that titte.) 
2458 Coming On Strong 45-2114 
2457 ~The Lonely Soldier 
2472 Doing The Mustang 45-2122 
2473 ‘The Call Of Distress 
2490 Can't Hide The Hurt 45-2131 
2491 Is That Asking Too Much 
2502 ‘There's Something On Your Mind Part 1 45-2135 
2503 There's Something On Your Mind Part 2 
2518 Shop Around 45-2143 | 
2519 1" Go Crazy 
2548 ‘That Aint Right Woman 45-2156 
2549 You Cause Me To Wonder 
2582 What Are You Doing To My World 45-2169 
2583 It's So Lonely Being Me 
Albums 
LONOOWDECEA(UMITEDKiWaDOM} 1009 
Precious Sou! 

Vu 8409(Hon0) 

Sau 8409 (Stereo) 


‘Side 1*She's Looking Good/(You're A) Wonderful One / Funky 
Broadway/ Can | Change My Mind / Soul Man / Land Of 1000 
Dances / Side 2+ Sip Away /For Your Precious Love / 
Expressway To Your Heart / Try Me / When Something Is Wrong 
With My Baby / Cry Baby 
BY FAITH (1987) 

What Do You Think About Jesus? ADC 4242 
Side 1» Jesus Is Alright With Me / He'll Detiver You / We Need To 
Be Busy Doing The Work Of The Lord /Side 2+God's Gonna Send 
His Son Back /Taking In The Knowledge /f There Ever Was A 


Time 
+1 (DON BRYANT AND MIRIAM BITTINUM) | 
Single 


m.0.C. 

Hi | 
2438 Love's Gonna Live Here 45-662 | 
2439 Been So Long 
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THE GODMOTHER OF 
DETROIT SOUL 


by Richard Pack 

he identity of the “Godmother of 

Detroit Soul” is probably a mys- 
tery to the majority of readers, but 
Johnnie Mae Matthews’ name and story 
should be known by all who are interested 
in Motown and Detroit Soul music. For 30 
years she has been, and remains to this day, 
a talent scout, manager and producer of 
young black talent in Detroit, and was 
involved early in the careers of the Distants 
(Temptations), Mary Wells, Diana Ross, 
Timmy Shaw, Walter Jackson and Bettye 
Lavette, among others. She was the first 
woman to run her own independent R&B 
label in Detroit, in 1958, and has issued a 
steady stream of records on her own labels 
ever since. A musician, composer and 
recording artist herself, she has over 25 
releases to her name. More recently she has 
managed and produced the ADC band, a 
group which includes her son and daugh- 
ter among its members. 

Born Johnnie Mae Matthews in New- 
ark, New Jersey on December 31st, 1934, 
her family moved to Alabama early in her 
life. Growing up singing in church, she 
made her professional debut singing spiri- 
tuals and playing piano with her sister for 
the Gaston Funeral Home radio broadcasts 
| in Birmingham, Alabama. During World 
War II she travelled with her sister and 
mother entertaining troops at U.S. Army 
bases. Johnnie Mae moved to Detroit in 
1950 at the age of 16, shortly after she was 
married. 

It was in Detroit in 1958 that Johnnie 
Mae started her first label: - ‘I didn't have 
any idea how to start arecord company, but 
somebody had to. There was just no outlet 
for young Detroit talent then. My husband, 
Art, worked at Ford at the time taking home 
$200 every two weeks, and I would take 
like $15-$20 and put it into the bank until 
I saved the $85 I needed for a recording 
session. Next I saved enough to print up 
my record labels and then sent the $100 to 
New York to have my label registered. 1 
was lucky to havea local presser, Joe Archer, 
who gave me credit, and | distributed the 
records myself locally. Finally, | had no 
problems with airplay as I knew all the 
jocks.” That first label, Northern (named 
after the toilet tissue), released the first 
record by the group later to become the 
Temptations — the Distants. As Johnnie 
Mae reminiscences:- “I started out with the 
Distants. One day I was sitting at the piano 
playing and they came past my kitchen 
window. They heard the music, stopped 


= 


At Home Singing Along To Her Own Records, 


June 1987 


\ 


Nazty with Johnnie Mae Matthews far left. 


and stood outside singing along—well af- 
ter that they came in and we went from 
there”. The Distants then were Otis Wil- 
liams, Melvin Franklin, Eldridge Bryant, 
James Crawford and Richard Street. Their 
first record, Come On, was issued on North- 
ern 3732. Co-written by Johnnie Mae, it 
featured Richard Street as lead vocalist. 
Briefly signed to Johnnie Mae at this 
time was Mary Wells, whoeventually joined 
Motown in 1960 because she felt the Dis- 
tants were getting more attention than she 
was. Mary Wells herself recalled the events 
ina 1981 interview with Steve Towne for It 
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Will Stand magazine:-“I was managed by \ I \ 
this lady, Johnnie Mae Matthews and her > ~ 
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came to me through the Distants. She went 
to North Western High School with Richard 
Street and Melvin Franklin. I helped write 
her first tune which she brought to me as a 
poem Bye Bye Baby [a #8 R&B hit in 1961). 
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I didn’t get any credit for it though and 
Diana Ross would also come over when we 
were rehearsing the Distants. Richard Street 
had acrush on her! remember. She would 
come in and sing along together with David 
and Jimmy Ruffin. They would all come 
over because they had nowhere else to go at 
the time.” It wasn’t only Motown artists 
who got a helping hand from Johnnie Mae. 
Berry Gordy did too. As Johnnie Mae 
recalls, “When he first started I would take 
him to the studio when he didn't have acar. 
He didn’t know any jocks, so I took him 
around and introduced him to the ones I 
knew. I helped Berry a lot, but I won’t say 
anything bad about him because he did a 
lot for me when I was in an accident.” 

Working closely with Johnnie Mae from 
the outset of Northern were James Bennett, 
her writing and production partner, and 
the late Timmy Shaw who, as well as being 
a solo artist, also handled some of the 
arranging and conducting duties. It was 
Timmy Shaw who brought the young Bet- 
tye Lavette to Johnnie Mae, who in turn co- 
wrote Bettye's debut single My Man-He's A 
Lovin’ Man, leasing it to Atlantic (where it 
became a top 10 R&B hit in 1962). Timmy 
Shaw, who died in March 1986, scored a 
#41 pop hit himself with another song 
Johnnie Mae co-wrote, Going Back To Geor- 
gia, on Wand. This was in January 1964, a 
time when Billboard was not publishing 
R&B charts. 

An artist in her own right, Johnnie Mae 
has had releases on more than a dozen 
labels, most of them on her own Northern, 
Reel, Audrey, Jam, Art and Big Hit labels. 
Basically a blues stylist, she has a hard, 
hoarse, blues-tinged voice which is the 
only constant factor on her record releases, 
which have covered a variety of styles 
during a record career spanning 20 years. 

The nearest she came to a hit was with 
her 1962 release, My Little Angel, a Mat- 
thews-Bennett song which was picked up 
by Juggy Murray for release on his Sue 
label. It was a pleasant ballad remembered 
by Johnnie Mae as “one of the most unpro- 
fessional records I ever recorded.” Around 
1963/4 she was managed and produced by 
Ollie McLaughlin. This collaboration re- 
sulted in one of her finest recordings — the 
1964 Spokane release, Worried About You. 
A Don Davis song quite unlike any other 
she had recorded before, it is a heavily 
orchestrated ballad on which Ollie brings 
out the best of her, vocally. Johnnie Mae 
recalls, “I didn’t want to cut it. They had to 
give me a lot of whiskey to make me sing it. 
It was hard for me to do because I’ve never 
had that type of background before.” Her 
finest Soul releases were two mid-tempo 
records typical of the Detroit sound of the 
late sixties. The first was another Ollie 
McLaughlin production, J Have No Choice, 
on her own Big Hit label. The second, a fine 
Melvin Davis composition entitled Lonely 
You'll Be, was first issued on the Jam label 
and later on Art. It was also picked up by 
Atco which had already issued the Calvin 
Williams version of the same song, which 
had been produced by Johnnie Mae. Over 
the years a number of Johnnie Mae's pro- 
ductions and recordings have been leased 
to major companies. Surprisingly this was 
not her doing but rather the one stops who 
stocked her records. According to Johnie 
Mae, “When the one stop couldn't handle 


my records they would call CBS or Atlantic 
to get me a deal.” 

From 1968 onwards Johnnie Mae has 
devoted most of her time to managing the 
group featuring her son Art and daughter 
Audrey, debuting as Black Nasty on the 
Tank label with their Jimi Hendrix influ- | 
enced version of the Motown standard You 
Keep Me Hanging On. An album on the 
Stax-distributed Enterprise label in 1973, 
Talking To The People, was followed by a 
steady stream of releases on Johnnie Mae’s 
own labels. None made it outside Detroit 
until the 1975 release, Cut Your Motor Off, 
on Big Hit, became a club hit in England. 
1976 saw a change of name to Nasty and an 
album release, I Got To Move, The group 
later developed into the ADC band, releas- 
ing a number of albums on the Cotillion 
label and they are still recording today for 
Johnnie Mae's reactivated Northern label. 
Daughter Audrey has her own solo career, 
recording under the name Kaiya. Last 
summer saw the release of the haunting 
message song, Kago, my choice of “record 
of the year" for 1987. Unfortunately, a 
mixture of poor distribtion and confusion 
concerning the song's title doomed the 
record to obscurity. 

This brings to a close what is probably 
the first article ever written on Johnnie Mae 
Matthews, 30 years after her start in the 
industry. Currently no book on Motown 
even mentions her name in passing—but 
until they do, the real story of the develop- 
ment of Motown and its artists will never 
be complete. * 
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by Robert Pruter 


illy Stewart has an unforgettable 

unique style of vocalizing, which 

involves a stuttering rapid-fire ex- 
plosion of words. Nicknamed “mo- 
tormouth,” he called his style “doubling of 
words,” which he said came from his early 
interest in Calypso. Reap What You Sow 
(1962), Strange Feeling (1963), I Do Love 
You (1965), Sitting In The Park (1965), 
Summertime (1966) and others represent 
this highly original artist at his best and 
remain R&B standards, today popular from 
coast to coast. 

Despite having achieved substantial 
R&B fame and recognition, Stewart re- 
mains virtually unknown among rock crit- 
ics, yet alone rock fans. This is inexpli- 
cable, because Stewart was the kind of 
R&B performer who created a style of sing- 
ing that was thoroughly original and in- 
tensely personal. His vocalizing was ex- 
ceedingly effective in conveying the bitter- 
sweet emotions of his lyrics. And what 
many of his lyrics involved, of course, was 
the classic paradox of the obese person 
who is outwardly jolly and happy but 
inside is crying. He made a listener genu- 
inely feel in his wistful, yearning songs 
that he wanted to love someone and ached 
to have someone love him. 

Clearly, Stewart was a first rate r&b 
artist, despite the small number of hits to 
his credit. Perhaps this profile, however, 
will bring him just a little more of the 
recognition he so richly deserves. 

Born William Larry Stewart on March 
24,1937 in Washington D.C., he grew up in 
the capital and spent all his adult life 
there. Stewart’s first involvement with 
music was through his mother’s church 
and during his early teen years, he was a 
member of his mother’s gospel group, the 
Stewart Gospel Singers. His mother also 
encouraged Stewart's interest in the piano, 
the first instrument on which he became 
proficient. He attended Douglass and 
Armstrong High School in D.C. Billy’s 
brother, Johnny, is quite talented also, and 
once travelled with him. The Washington 
area, csnoted by Mike Redmond and Marv 
Goldberg in Yesterday’s Memories Vol 1 
#4, was closely knit musically. Paul Wil- 
liams, formerly with the Clovers and Mask- 
man & the Agents, and David Ruffin of the 
Temptations are cousins of Billy. Also 
cousins are two members of a group called 
the Jewels who worked behind James 
Brown. 

Stewart's first stage appearance came 
with another relative, his uncle, “Houn’ 
Dog” Ruffin, who had an orchestra. Billy 
sang with his uncle on weekends and 
worked with Michael Graham and the 
Graham Crackers entertaining schools and 
army camps the first part of the week. 


Stewart later won an amateur contest un- 
der the direction of Harold Jackson at the 
Howard Theatre in Washington, D.C., sing- 
ing his own arrangement of what later would 
become his biggest pop hit, Summertime. 
This led to local club and party engage- 
ments in the area. 

Stewart was rediscovered by fellow 
Washington, D.C. resident Bo Diddley. 
While the rock ‘n’ roll legend was appear- 
ing at the Capital Arena Theatre he noticed 
Stewart amusing himself at the piano back- 
stage. Much impressed with what he heard, 
Diddley asked the hefty young man to join 
his band. Of course, Stewart accepted the 
offer. While he was with Diddley, a period 
of several years, Stewart developed his 
talents beyond piano playing and singing, 
becoming competent on the organ, bass 
and drumsas well. His tenure asa journey- 
man talent obviously did much to nurture 
his later far more successful career. 

Through Diddley, who was recording 
for Chicago-based Chess records at the time, 
Stewart got an opportunity to record only a 
few month’s after joining Diddley's band. 
His record, called Billy's Blues, which came 
out in July, 1956, was a pretty raw effort, 
but one could see the seed of what would 
become a much better talent. The vocals 
were in Stewart's distinctive doubling of 
words style, but they sounded tentative 


and not quite authoritative enough. Chess 
was so unsure of the vocal track that the 
company made it the B-side as Billy’s Blues 
Part 2. Billy's Blues Part 1 was all instru- 
mental. Therecord did not do well, butthe 
guitar run on it had a quite interesting 
history. Apparently, the New York guitar- 
ist, Mickey Baker, was taken with it be- 
cause he used it as the basic sound for his 
Love Is Strange record with Sylvia Vander- 
pool several months later. Stewart sued to 
get his name on the song, but the outcome 
of the suit is unknown to this observer. 

Aside from his association with Did- 
dley during the late 50's, Stewart was in- 
volved with several local D.C. vocal groups, 
not so much as a member but as an associ- 
ate, friend, confidant, what have you. He 
was reported to have sung from time to 
time, but not on record, with the Rainbows 
of Mary Lee (1955) fame. He was also 
associated with the Marquees (James No- 
lan, Chester Simmons, Reese Palmer and 
Marvin Gaye). 

The Marquees made a record, Wyatt 
Earp/ Hey Little Schoolgirl, for Okeh rec- 
ords in 1957, and recorded at the same 
session were two numbers by Stewart 
backed by the group, Billy’s Heartache and 
Baby, You Are My Only Love. Both songs 
were nice efforts — the Marquees backed 
him splendidly —and with Stewart's wist- 
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ful vocals one could already appreciate the 
Billy Stewart approach. Unfortunately, 
nothing at all happened with the record. 
That it was with Okeh, a spectacularly 
unsuccessful label at the time, did not 
help. 

Stewart did not record again for an- 
other five years, in 1962, with Reap What 
You Sow b/w Fat Boy, which proved to be 
a fine debut. Reap not only exhibited 
Stewart's classic doubling of words, it also 
revealed his song-writing abilities, a talent 
evident on virtually all his subsequent 
hits. The song made both the pop and R&B 
charts, and although it was no blockbuster, 
the record was played on most R&B outlets 
throughout the summer, Reap got Stewart 
known well enough to be billed on those 
classic R&B revues that used to play in the 
showcase theatres in all the major cities. 

Arecord-collector friend of mine, John 
Cordell, first recalls seeing Stewart at Chi- 
cago’s Tivoli Theatre in September, 1962, 
playing on the same bill with Adam Wade, 
Della Reese and Redd Foxx. For his bulk 
and girth Stewart presented a surprisingly 
energetic act, bounding around on the stage 
swinging his microphone with exuberance. 
He sang Reap What you Sow, of course, but 
also such covers as Bobby Bland’s Turn On 
Your Lovelight. After the show, as Cordell 
recollects, the unmistakable rotund per- 
former was hanging around the theatre’s 
front lobby only to be unnoticed by the 
departing fans who seemingly had no in- 
terest in meeting the emerging star in their 
midst. 

In the uptempo Fat Boy, which was co- 
written with Bo Diddley, Stewart expressed 
his joyous love for a woman who can actu- 
ally love a “fat boy.” The song ends with 
him stating “here I am,” as if to proudly 
say “take me as! am.” Fat Boy did not 
have the chart success of Reap, but did 
develop into quite a Beach standard on the 
southeastern seaboard. 

Stewart's next success came in Septem- 
ber, 1963, with the gently rolling, atmos- 
pheric ballad, Strange Feeling, in which he 
employs to perfection his doubling of 
words. He confesses he has “lived his life 
in a sad world,” but finding the right girl 
has changed his life around. The song was 
easily one of the outstanding releases of 
1963. The Chess studio system had finally 
jelled to the point where the songwriters, 
arrangers, producers and musiciansall had 
reached a groove that perfectly compli- 
mented the vocal performers. The richly 
orchestrated, unmistakable Chess version 
of the Chicago Sound helped make the city 
one of the major centres of Soul music in 
the 1960's. 

In March, 1964, Stewart followed-up 
with a superb uptempo tune, Count Me 
Out. Written by Chess studio talent, the 
song was one of the few non-Stewart com- 
posed hits for Stewart. Notwithstanding, 
Count Me Out was typical Stewart, in 
which he expresses all his insecurities as a 
lover. Starting out with “if you're gonna 
hurt me, if you're gonna make me blue, if 
you're gonna break my heart, ” he warns 
his girl not to lead him into a relationship 
that will only result in pain for him. The 
flip, A Fat Boy Can Cry, written by Mau- 
tice McAlister of the Radiants, was like- 
wise composed with Stewart in mind. 
Stewart sings, “everybody loves a fat boy, 
they think I’m a lot of fun, just a bundle of 


joy, but they don’t know, they don’t seem to 
realize that this fat boy can cry.” And so it 
goes throughout the song — outer joy, inner 
pain. The Count Me Out side proved to be 
asuccess in Chicago, but elsewhere it failed 
to make an impact. 

The latter part of '64 is a somewhat 
mysterious period in Stewart's recording 
career. There was only one release, a fine 
but not spectacular Mexican-flavoured 
ballad, My Sweet Senorita. Typically, the 
song presents our man feeling unworthy to 
love his “sweet senorita.” Stewart may 
have been in some sort of contractual dis- 
pute with Chess, because Senorita seems to 
have been only semi-released with a few 
copies of the single pressed. The record is 
virtually unobtainable today and can only 
be fetched at prices around twenty dollars 
or more. 

In any case, Stewart was right on track 
with the company by February, 1965, when 
he released his best and to my way of 
thinking, his most famous song , the lovely 
I Do Love You. It was a terrifically etched 
ballad, in which all the ingredients, lead 
vocals, choruses and instrumental support, 
coalesced into a perfect record. Stewart ex- 
presses his insecure feelings that the girl he 
loves will not stay true. He prays, he gets on 
his knees to plead. He has no self-assurance 
at all, but nevertheless, there is always a 
joyous feeling of hop: 

For the first time in his career, Stewart's 
genius was recognized by the public who 
made I Do Love You his most successful 
record in the R&B market. It lasted 21 
weeks and went as high as number 6 on the 


by Colin Escott 


Billboard survey. Although the record 
was listed on Billboard's pop chart, itmade 
the listing solely on the strength of R&B 
sales. The record was too subtle to reach a 
cross-over audience. 

Before J Do Love You left the charts, 
another Stewart masterpiece, SittingIn The 
Park , entered. In this song, he wallows in 
self-pity again while sitting in the park 
anxiously waiting for his girl to show up 
for their date. Sings Stewart, “something 
tells me I'm a fool that you treat me so 
cruel, nevertheless you've got me wait- 
ing.” But yet again, there is always the 
upbeat sense that everything will work out 
fine, leaving the listener in a pleasurable 
frame of mind. 

Musically, the ballad was much in the 
same vein as J Do Love You, down to the 
familiar sounding guitar intro, but Park 
employed less of the distinctive doubling 
of words than the usual Stewart record. 
Both of the ballads were so strong on male 
choruses that they could easily be mis- 
taken for vocal group records. Sitting In 
The Park was Stewart's second most suc- 
cessful single on the Soul charts, lasting 13 
weeks and going as high as #4 position. 

After Sitting In The Park ,Chess put out 
a collection of Stewart's hits up to that 
time, called I Do Love You. An extra cut 
not found on any of the singles was I’m No 
Romeo, which is self-explanatory in its 
theme. Interestingly, this typical Stewart 
number was written by his Chess stable- 
mate, Jan Bradley, who hit in early 1963 
with Mama Didn't Lie. 

With the next three single releases, Ste- 
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wart hit a dry spell. Neither he nor the 
writers at Chess could come up with good 
material. How Nice It Is, Because I Love 
You, and Love Me all sank without a trace, 
and with good reason. 

Then in the summer of '66, in what 
perhaps might be seen as a desperate but 
also inspired move, Stewart came out with 
a speeded up remake of his favourite old 
standard, Summertime. Never was the 
doubling of words so pronounced, never 
was the name “motormouth” more appli- 
cable; this version of Summertime was 
both exaggerated and quintessential Billy 
Stewart. The record strikes this listener as 
a touch bizarre, especially when Stewart 
makes his last yelp at the end. Sounds like 
he just fell off his piano stool. 


Summertime was Stewart's third most 
successful single on the Soul charts, lasting 
11 weeks and going as high as the #7 posi- 
tion. Strangely, though the record was not 
his best, it garnered the singer his first and 
only real pop recognition. On the Bill- 
board Top Hundred pop chart, 
Summertime reached as high as position 
#10. His success with the cross-over audi- 
ence with Summertime but not I Do Love 
You is telling evidence that the music on 
R&B radio in the mid-'60’s was far more 
nuanced and subtle than the standard fare 
on Top 40 radio. In years hence, rock 
critics would primarily identify Stewart 
with Summertime, and as all Stewart fans 
know, they missed the mark. What all this 
means is that Stewart seriously needs to be 
reevaluated by pop historians. 

InOctober’66, Stewart followed-up with 


which followed the same formula as 
Summertime. Though not as good, and a 


the old Doris Day standard, Secret Love , | 


little too calculated in its intentions, Secret 
Love was still able to get Stewart consider- 
able pop play and recognition. 

When another standard remake, Every- 
day I Have The Blues, did nothing in Feb- 
ruary , 1967, Stewart's producers knew a 
new approach was needed. So in October, 
1967, Cross My Heart —a return to Ste- 
wart's earlier ballad style—was released. 
Though not written by Stewart, the record 
closely evoked the sound of I Do Love You 
and Sitting In The Park. Heart lasted eight 
weeks on the Soul chart but went only as 
high as #34 position. 

Cross My Heart was the last hit Stewart 
ever had. I Do Love You, which apparently 
was successful in some particular market 
in early 1969, made it on Billboard’s pop 
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chart again for three weeks in February of 
that year. Stewart's other releases during 
1968-69 did not do anything. 

Billy Stewart's last years were filled 
with tragedy and sadness. In 1968, one of 
the cars in his troupe overturned and burned 
several of his musicians to death. Trumpet 
player Cuba Sanchez was the only one to 
escape the burning auto. In 1969, Stewart 
was seriously injured while riding a mo- 
torcycle. 

Then, early in the morning on January 
17, 1970, tragedy struck again. After play- 
ing Rocky Mt, N.C. the night before, the 
group rose early to drive to their next play- 
ing job in Columbia, S.C., near Smithfield, 
N.C., on I-95. The wheels of his 1970 Thun- 
derbird, only one week old, locked as Ste- 
wart approached a bridge. The sudden 
locking and the slope of the bridge threw 
his car into the air, striking a pole that was 
supporting the bridge. The new car almost 
split in two pieces and plunged into the 


Neuse River, submerging immediately. His 
manager, Nathaniel Duncan, who was fol- 
lowing Stewart's car in the band’s van, 
stated that the car's wheels were wobbling 
when they left Rocky Mountain early inthe 
morning. Stewart told West that he would 
have the wheels checked when they reached 
Columbia. 

‘Three members of his back-up band , 
the Soul Kings, also died in the car. They 
were Norman P. Rich of Washington, D.C., 
William Cathey of Charlotte, N.C., and Rico 
Hightower of Newark, N.J. He “The Fat 
Boy,” was laid torest January 24,1970. [Do 
Love You was played during the funeral. 
He was survived by his wife Sara, his sons 
— Billy Ill and Antonio —and his parents. 

Billy Stewart may be gone, but to be 


utterly trite about it he is not forgotten. His 
legacy of fine songs has been resurrected by 


a number of artists. In the 60's Georgie 
Fame did a sympathetic version of Sitting 
In The Park. In the 70's and early 80's, 
there were other homages, most notably by 
the disco outfit called GQ. In 1979 they had 
a fine hit with their version of J Do Love 
You, and in 1980 they scored again with 
Sitting In The Park. A Washington D.C. 
native, Bobby Thurston, who equals Ste- 
wart in girth, had likewise recorded Ste- 
wart, putting Sitting In The Park on his 
1980 album. One can always measure the 
significance of an artist by his homages, 
and Stewart measures up well. 


NOTE: Special thanks to It Will Stand 
and Goldmine magazines, which origi- 
nally ran this article in slightly different 
form, and to Chris Beachley for research 
assistance. * 
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by Martin Koppel 
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by Richard Pack 
lay Hammond is a talented but 
little known L.A.- based singer/ 


Cc songwriter who has always been 


of interest to collectors of Southern Soul. 
He recorded a superb string of singles over 
aten year period as well as composing a #1 
R&B hit for Little Johnny Taylor in 1963. 
There is currently a whole new generation 


of Soul fans discovering Clay Hammond | 


and to meet the demand, the U.K. record 
company, Kent, is releasing a compilation 
of Clay’s best work in the autumn. It will 
contain all his Kent and Galaxy sides, as 
well as several unissued tracks. 

Born in Fort Worth, Texas, on June 21, 
1936, he started off in the gospel field like 
so many others, and at the age of ten had his 
own gospel quartet. In 1956 aftermoving to 


L.A. hs hada spell with the original Mighty | 


Clouds of Joy before turning to secular 
music in 1958. His influences at this time 
were the Soul Stirrers’ lead singer, Robert 
Harris, and his replacement, Sam Cooke. 

Clay’s main claim to fame is that he 
composed Part Time Love, a 1963 #1 R&B 
hit for Little Johnny Taylor for Galaxy 
records. At the time of writing the song, 
Clay did not have a recording contract and 
was persuaded to let Little Johnny Taylor 
record the song after persistent requests 
from the singer himself and his manager, 
who just happened to be Clay’s younger 
brother, Walter. Walter Hammond sang 
with the original Olympics and was fea- 
tured on their 1958 hit, Western Movies. 

The success of Part Time Love prompted 
Galaxy to sign Clay himself to « recerding 
contract and he had his only record release 
on the label in September 1963, composed 
byClay. There’s Gonna Be Some Changes 
is a bluesy cheatin’ song in the same style 
as Part Time Love. 


Clay had to wait more thana year forhis | 


next release on Randy Wood's Duo Disc 
label in February 1965. The plug side, 
Shotgun Wedding, was by Clay's admis- 
sion an attempt to recreate the atmosphere 
of Part Time Love. The flip side was 


completely different. A variation of Bob & | 


Earl's Harlem Shuffle, Dance Little Girl 
was co-written by that record producer 
Fred Smith, along with Clay's brother 
Walter, and Julius Brown. Later re-issued 
asthe flip to Twin Brothers in the U.S. in 
1967, Dance Little Girl is Clay’s best 
known record in the U.K., having seen 
Northern Soul action in the seventies and 
being re-issued on Jayboy at that time. 
Incidentally Shotgun Wedding isa differ- 
ent song from the Roy C (Hammond) hit of 
the same name even though both records 
were issued Stateside in the same year. 
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Clay recorded this 1962 release together with 
his brother Walter. The flip side / Told You, was 
written by Clay. 


Clay’s 1965 Liberty recording, No One 
Else Will Do, was his first shot at Southern 
Soul and a sign of things to come. This 
sombre ballad has that play it again appeal 
to it, a common trait with Clay’s record- 
ings. This was followed with a spell on 
Kent. He signed to the label after another 
artist took him to the company to sing them 
a song of Clay’s he intended to record, but 
had not had time to learn. Kent liked the 
song and the singer and promptly signed 
him. It was to be his longest and most 
creative spell with any label, with Ham- 
mond himself composing all eight songs 
| Kentissued on him. His debut for the label, 


My Jealous Girl, appeared in April 1967. It 
was one of his best. A menacing instru- 
mental introduction leads us into a typical 
tale of a man splitting from his girl- 
friend because she shot him—with his own 
gun! The flipside, in contrast, is a splendid 
lab of Southern Soul. Entitled Take Your 
ihe song is notable for its stark 
The follow-up, a fine mid- 
tempo number called You Brought It On 
Yourself is completely overshadowed by 
the flipside You Messed Up My Mind. 
This memorable piece of Soul writing and 
performing belongs to that rich tradition of 
Southern Soul ballads. Clay, a capable 
singer with arelaxed, controlled vocal style, 
turns in an A-1 performance, while pro- 
ducer Mike Akopoff and arranger Miles | 
Grayson conjure up a richer, denser back- 
ing track than Clay normally works with. 
A year passed before his next release, 
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I'll Make It Up To You — stark Southern 
Soul delivered at a funereal pace with 
Clay, the vocal chameleon, singing the 
chorus and title in mock falsetto. This was 
backed with Do Right Woman, a mid- 
tempo answer to Aretha Franklin’s 1967 
hit, Do Right Woman— Do Right Man. 
Clay's last Kent release, I’m gonna Be 
Sweeter, is acommercial slice of Southern 
Soul, and not surprisingly, a fair-sized 
local hit (in 1969). 


Sporadic record releases followed in- 
cluding 1970's You Got Me Tamed on 
Ronn, a self-penned Otis Redding style 
ballad on which he sounds exactly like 
Otis. A tour of Japan resulted in the P-Vine 
album release, These Arms Of Love, in 
1980. Then in 1982 his own version of Part 
Time Love was issued on the local 
Raushan label. 


l 
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In 1981 Clay took over as lead singer of 
the Rivingtons following the death of Carl 
White. The group had a big hit with Papa 
Ooh Mow Mow in 1962. He stayed with the 
group, playing the oldies circuit until 1987. 
Currently paying the rent by singing with 
one of the many sets of Drifters, his solo 
career has been resurrected and he was 
recently in the studio with Leon Haywood. 
The first single,License To Steal was is- 
sued in June on the L.A. based Evejim 
label. Written by Clay Hammond and Leon 
Haywood, it’s pure unadulterated Soul 
Music with no fancy trimmings, a cheatin’ 
song with Clay’s vocals sounding even 
better than his Kent Days. 

It is a testament to Clay Hammond’s 
determination and perseverence that he 
can still earn a living singing today, 30 
years after his start in the industry and 
without ever having had a national hit. As 
Clay told me just yesterday, [love music so 
much, Ican'tstop. I guess !'ll die singing. * 
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by Robert Pruter 


he story of the early '70's duo, 

Simtec & Wylie, is telling evidence 

that today’s black music does not 
exist in a vacuum. Self-contained funk 
bands such as the Gap Band, Dazz Band 
and Slave, are creating music today built 
ona solid foundation established by such 
predecessors as James Brown, Sly Stone, 
Kool and the Gang, and in their own small 
way, Chicago’s Simtec & Wylie. As with 
other funk outfits, Simtec & Wylie was 
actually a self-contained band, consisting 
of vocalists Wylie Dixon and Walter 
“Simtec” Simmons (who doubled on gui- 
tar), Ronald Simmons on bass, Bobby 
Pointer on rhythm guitar (who doubled as 
music director), and Wilbur “June” Mhoon 
on drums (who was the last of several). 

The band usually had a brass section, 
whose horn personnel changed rapidly from 
gig to gig, session to session. The band, 
when used to accompany other artists, 
called itself the Tea Boxes. 

Simtec & Wylie had their origin in two 
"60's groups—Wylie Dixon and the Wheels, 
a vocal group under the musical direction 
of Pointer, and the Tea boxes, led by Simtec 
Simmons. The two groups came together 
in 1967. But before gotting to the story of 
Simtec & Wylie, let’s pick up the story of 
the earlier groups. 

Wylie Dixon and the Wheels came out 
of gospel music. Dixon was born March 19, 
1936,in Columbus, Mississippi,and moved 
to Chicago in 1957. Dixon's “early on” was 
heavily involved in gospel quartet singing, 
and even for a time sang in the famed 
Highway QC’s. He was in a quartet called 
the Traveling Kings when Pointer met him 
inthoearly 60's. Pointer was born in Hayti, 
Missouri in 1945, and came to Chicago 
when he was eight years old. He attended 
Englewood High on the south side, and by 
the time he had graduated, was in the 
gospel field. His first group was the Clefs of 
Calvary, whose members were James Phelps 
as lead, Richard Smith, “Curley,” and one 
other member whose name remains unre- 
called. Pointer’s next group was the South- 
ern Jubilees (Isiah Stokes, Sammy Greer, 
Larry Lloyd, “Lonell,” and Pointer). Pointer 
(guitar and alto vocals) then left the Jubi- 
lees to get together with Dixon (baritone 
lead) and James Carr (a high tenor who 
came out of the Flying Eagles gospel quar- 
tet) to form in 1965, Wylie Dixon and the 
Wheels. 

Wylie Dixon and the Wheels’ first re- 
cording session was with Federal Records 
and the disc the group released was Uncle 
Willie's Got A Thing Goin’ On, one of the 
numerous failed Uncle Willie records put 
out by the local acts to capitalize off the 
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Uncle Willie craze that was sweeping Chi- 
cago in early 1964. 

The following year, the Wheels on Bill 
Laskey’s Conduc label came out with a 
sweet-soul number, Sad Times, a pleasant 
song but unfortunately not very interest- 
ing. Even less interesting was / Guess You 
Love Me , which came out on U.S. Warren's 
Jerma label. 


In 1966, the Wheels, billedas just “Wylee 
Dixon"(sic) came out on Checker, the Chess 
label's sister label. At this juncture bari- 
tone Robert Goley was in the group, along 
with Carr, Pointer and Dixon. The two 
sides were the best the group had done up 
to that time—the southern Soul-styled How 
Long Must I Wait and a punched-up vari- 
ation of J Guess You Love Me , called Just 
Like A Woman. Both sides were credited 
as being produced and written by veteran 
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Federal recording act Sonny Thompson. 
By this time the Wheels were evolving into 
Simtec & Wylie, which takes us to Simtec 
Simmons, who appeared on the session as 
guitarist. 

Simmons was born in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 19, 1944, and grew up on the city’s 
south side, attending Bowen High. While 
going to Loop Junior College he formed the 
Tea Boxes band around 1964. Within two 
years Simmons and his brother Ronald (on 
bass) were working with the Wheels on 
their Sonny Thompson session. “Wejoined 
up with Dixon in the club,” says Simmons, 
“to become Wylie Dixon and the Tea Boxes 
Revue. I would open the show and then 
Wylie would follow. We started travelling 
with Sonny Thompson. He was our man- 
ager and would get the Tea Boxes to back 
various singers. We grew from five to seven 
pieces with the addition of horns. We had 
at various times Darryl Johnson on sax, 
Aaron Dobson on sax, Steve Hawkins on 
trumpet, and Harold Warner on trumpet.” 

In 1967 Simmons hooked up with 
Maurice Jackson and began recording for 
his Maurci label. His first record, the 
instrumental Tea Box, became a popular 
hit in Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis and sev- 
eral other locales. The artist designation, 
“Simtec Simmons and the Mechanical 
Monster,” reflected the peculiar make-up 
of the personnel—Simtec Simmons on 
guitar, Ronald Simmons on bass, Bobby 
Pointer on rhythm guitar, and a mechani- 
cal drum box. Several other records by 
Simmons on Maurci failed to connect with 


the public, so by 1969 Simmons and the | 


Tea Boxes were still a nightclub act work- 
ing largely with Wylie Dixon. 

The nightclub act , however, served as a 
catalyst for Simmons and Wylie to record 
together as a duo, and that began with a 
recording contract on Toddlin’ Town. It 
was the influential WVON deejay, E. Rod- 
ney Jones, who used his clout with the 
company to get the contract. 

The first Toddlin' Town release, When 
Will It End b/w Gotta Hold On, was a Wylie 
Dixon solo vehicle that basically consisted 
of the Tea Boxes band. When Will It End 
featured an aggressive hard-driving ap- 
proach that would later bring Simtec & 
Wylie fame, but the song did not have a 
hook to grab the listener. The next release, 
Soul Sockin’ Power b/w Stay With Me For 
Better Or Worst, was the first record to be 
released as by Simtec & Wylie, but para- 
doxically, neither side featured a strong 
duo vocal approach. Soul Sockin’ Power 
was basically an instrumental with shouted 
interjections, and Stay With Me For Better 
Or Worst mainly featured Simmons as 
lead. In any case, neither side was particu- 
larly good and the record went nowhere. 

The year 1970 was the breakthrough 
year for Simtec & Wylie, who hit with Do It 
Like Mama following its release in Novem- 
ber, 1969. The record, released on Syl 
Johnson's Shama label, was easily the duo’s 
mostoutstanding, With sharp brassy horns, 
a driving funk-beat propelled by Fred 
White’s drumming, and the wailing vocals 
of Simtec & Wylie, this self-produced rec- 
ord is a perfect example of funk that has a 
whole lot of Soul. Put An Extra Plus To 
Your Heart b/w Gimme Some Of What You 
Got followed the same aggressive formula, 
which although quite appealing, did not 
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translate into a whole lot of sales. 

“Those records on Shama,” says Sim- 
mons, “got us our first national recogni- 
tion. Syl was at Twinightat the time, but he 
used to work at the King Studio. We used 
to write and practise with Syl at the studio, 
and when we came up with material, he 
just decided to record us. We established 
our sound with those records. We had a 
new drum beat that Fred had come up 
with—two backbeats. He changed the beat 
around in it to follow the dancers, and the 
musicians then expanded on it. Then I sat 
down to write lyrics to it and then the 


brothers and I began scientifically writing | 


songs to that particular beat.” 

Adds Pointer, “We were somewhat 
ahead of our time. Onatune like Do Jt Like 
Mama, the polyrhythms that we played, 
the jazz musicians, you would hear them 
playing those kind ofrhythms. Ourrhythms 
were so mean and so different, if we had 
been recording some of those tunes today, 
oh man, would they fit!” 

The next breakthrough for Simtec & 
Wylie was signing with Gene Chandler's 
Mister Chand label, which was distributed 
by Mercury Records. As to how the duo got 
with Chandler, Simmons explains, “He had 
Mel and Tim at the time and was accompa- 
nying them to the Apollo Theatre in New 
York He happened to see us at the show 
and saw thal we were very entertaining. 
Wylie had a strong spiritual voice that was 
rather dynamic. And we got a strong 
response from the audience. Our contract 
was up at Shama, so when we came back to 
Chicago we hooked up with Chandler.” 

By the time Simtec & Wylie were re- 
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cording for Mister Chand in the latter part 
of 1970, they were working with a new 


drummer, Wilbur “June” Mhoon. Fred 
White had joined up with Ramsey Lewis, 
and later he would join his brothers in 
Earth, Wind & Fire. The sound Simtec & 
Wylie established at Mister Chand was 
slightly lighter than their Shama sides and, 
to this observer, notas good. At Shama, the 
beat and groove seemed more focused and 
tighter. Simmons concurs, saying, “I per- 
sonally prefer the Shama beat because it 
has more funk. We had to change with the 
trend and had to go more mellow. Gene 
Chandler wanted us to get the pop appeal.” 

On most of the Mister Chand sides, 
production is credited to Tom Washing- 
ton, but judging from most of the records, 
he did little to alter the basic sound Simtec 
& Wylie and the Tea Boxes band estab- 
lished in the studio. They essentially pro- 
duced themselves. 

Simtec & Wylie’s debut for the label, 
Nine Times Out Of Ten b/w Everybody's 
Got A Part To Play, was not auspicious. 
Both sides were mildly catchy, but neither 
sufficiently brought out the duo’s vocals 
and neither hit as well. The next single, 
Everlastin' Pain, was a ballad that, unlike 
the two previous numbers, was an excel- 
lent vehicle for showcasing Simtec & 
Wylie’s superior singing abilities. 

Gotta Get Over The Hump wasareturn 
tothe hard-driving funk of Simtec& Wylie’s 
Shama sides. It proved to be the group's 
biggest hit, reaching number 29 on Bill- 
board’s R&B chart and lasting nine weeks 
in early 1971. Mercury even released an LP 
to exploit the single’s success, 
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Fora follow-up release, Simtec & Wylie 
drew two uncharacteristic numbers from 
the LP, Js It Meant To Be, a very awkward- 
sounding James and Bobby Purify-type 
number, and Maggie May, a more aggres- 
sive version of the Rod Stewart hit. The 
latter did fairly well in several markets. 

The next release was Bootleggin’, also 
from the LP, and it was a reprise of the funk 
style of Gotta Get Over The Hump, even 
using the title of the latter as a line of the 
lyrics so that nobody could miss the 
connection. Bootleggin’ sold moderately 
well but did not chart. 

The next release culled from the LP 
was What's Good To Youb/w Sold On You. 
Both were hard driving funk numbers with 
a load more appeal than the previous two 
releases, but the record failed to attract a 
following upon its release in early 1972. 

The group, perhaps feeling they had 
mined everything out of their funk sound, 
tried a soft-soul sound in late 1972 with 
While You're Near. The song was pretty 
good, but not good enough to garner a 
national hit. Simtec & Wylie’s next release, 
Cross That Bridge, from 1973, effectively 
used a trade-off lead and was simply an 
enchanting mid-tempo soft-soul number— 
one of their better efforts with true pop 
appeal. It did not hit, however, and not 
long after the group broke up. 

Simmons attributes the break-up of 
the group to Wylie moving to Bloomington, 
Illinois, and establishing a home there. But 
Pointer says it was somewhat more deep- 
seated: “We were at one time one insepa- 
table package, but somewhere along the 
line, we got so popular around Chicago and 
other areas, the popularity somewhat 
weakened our drive, sidetracked it. Too 
much fantasy. The women started to come 
down, the money was coming down, the 
new cars were coming down. The initia- 
tive that was there was weakened.” 

“The band was always behind me 
whatever I decided to do, ” continues 
Pointer, “so after we tried and tried vainly 
to hold things together, I decided to leave 
and take the band. The band was offered a 
recording contract by James Van Leer, and 
we changed our name from the Tea Boxes 
to the Southside Movement. Basically, the 
original line-up of the Southside Move- 
ment were the Tea Boxes, Ronald Simmons 
and I, some of the horn players, and the 
drummer who was now Willie Hayes.” 
The Southside Movement went on to have 
a moderately successful recording career 
for about three years with such records as 
I've Been Watching You(1973) and Johnny 
Porter (1974). 

Although Wylie Dixon left the busi- 
ness, Simtec Simmons continued on a few 
more years with a solo career. In late 1974 
he had a huge local hit in Chicago with 
Some Other Time on Car! Davis’s Innova- 
tion II label. The record was a marvelous 
Piece of soft Soul, with Simmon's high 
vocals perfectly matched to an engagingly 
catchy arrangement. In one of those mys- 
teries of the record business, Some Other 
Time failed to hit anyplace else. The 
record deserved to be a national hit . 

A few years later Simmons recorded 
again for AVI, but with little success. He 
decided to quit the business in the late 
1970's and today operates a vegetarian 
restaurant called Nature's Kitchen on Chi- 


cago’s south side. 

This story would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the Krystal Generation, a 
Chicago-based girl group. The ensemble 
was an outgrowth of the Simtec & Wylie 
organization, as their material was written, 
instrumentally backed, and produced by 
Tea Box band members Simtec Simmons, 
Wylie Dixon and Bobby Pointer. The group 
consisted of lead Joyce Smith, Darlene 
Arnold, Mary Shelley and Mary Lead. The 
group released seven records, three of them 
on Mister Chand, but only one charted—a 
Mister Chand release called Wanted Dead 
Or Alive (1971). It was not a good record, 
but a release on the Tea Boxes’ own label, 
CMC, was a dandy. The number was a 
cover of Sam Cooke’s Wonderful World, 
and every Soul fan owes a listen to this 
marvelous rendition with its delightful lope. 
After the Simtec & Wylie break-up, Krystal 
Generation continued off and on for the 
next decade trying to make something 
happen again. The girls came close to 
closing some record deals, but Chicago was 
dying as a record town and by the early 
1980's the Krystal Generation was no 
more. 


SIMTEC & WYLIE 
DISCOGRAPHY 

Willie Dixon and the Big Wheels 

FEDERAL 

12524" Uncle Wlle's Got A Thing Goin' On 1964 
‘Wyle Dixon and Wheels 

Conduc 

103 ‘Sweet Pea/Sad Times 1171965 
Chy-Towns 

101 Swoet Pea/Sad Times 11/1965, 
derma 

104 1 Guess | Love You/Sad Time 

Wyle Dixon 

1164 How Long Must ! Wail/Just Like A Woman 1986 
Wylie Dixon 

‘Toddlin’ Town 

105 Gotta Hold On When Will It End i968 
‘Simtec Simmons & the Mechanical Monster 

105 Tea Bow/Tea Pot 3/1967 
‘The Computer and the Littie Fooler 

106 (S-W-W-W-I-S-S-S-H/Computing 

Simtec Simmons & BAND | 
107 Limber Up/Cooling It Now 

‘Simtec Simmons 

113 ‘Yaa-Haa-taa / Swingin’ Loose 

‘Simtec Simmons & Wylie Dixon 

Toddlin’ Town 

14 ‘Sockin' Soul Power / 

Stay With Me For Better Or Worst 1969 
‘SIMTEC & WYLIE 
‘Shama 
4003 Dot Like Mama Can't Break Away 11/1968 
4004 Put An Extra Plus To Your Heart / 

Gimme Some Of What You Got ans7o 
Mister Chand 
Soe Mi Tome Ot Ta 

Everybody's Got A Part To 1970 
8004 Everlastn' Pain! 

Everybody's Got A Part To Play 111970 
8005 Gotta’ Get Over The Hump/ 

‘Noe Times Out Of Ten engrt 
8008 | May/is It Meant To Be 1971 
8009 PL 12n971 
8011 Sold On Youw/What's Good To You wig72 
8013 While You're Neat/Put Up Or Shut Up 121972 
8014 'Bridge/What's Good To You 1973 
Sine Sm 
8047 Some Other Tima/Classified Crazy Man t2ne74 
‘Simtec 
MI 
208 Furry Thang/ Apologize 
‘Album 
Simtec & Wylie 
Mister 
40001 Gettin’ Over The Hump 1971 
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BACK ISSUES. 


#1.: Interviews with James Brown 


ern Soul, Ric Tic label 
and The Fascinations 


#2.: Interviews with Joe Tex and 
John Ellison (Soul Bros. Ar- 
ticles on Millie ja 

Pr Te 'y Tucker, 
Th ‘stoppers, Shorty Long, 
The Stax-Volt Story and part1 of 
the Tamla label listing. 


#3.: Interviews with Percy Sledge 
& Etta James. Articles on Danny 
White, Supremes:— Trivial Pur- 
suit, Dee Dee Sharp, Tamla listing 
part 2, Felice Taylorand Otis Leav- 
ill. 


#4.: Interviews with Ben E. King’ 
and Edwinn Starr. Articles on 
Swamp Dogg, Tammi Terrell, 
Motown in Canada, Marvin L. Sims, 
Mighty Sam, Mary Wilson and The 
Ambers. 


#5.: Interviews with Laura Lee and 
Otis Clay. Articles on Roy Hamil- 
ton, Jo Armstead, The Okeh label 
and The Orlons. 


#6.: Interviews with Bobby Bland 
and Sylvia Moy, Articles on The 
Temptations, Z.Z. Hill, The 
Velvelettes,Chris Bartley, The Shar- 
pees and George Jackson. 


#7.:Interviews with Denise Lasalle. 
Articles on John R., Garland Green, 
Florence Ballard, Gary (U.S.) 
Bonds, Inez Foxx and Donnie 
Elbert. 


#8.: Interview with Teenie Hodges 
and. Articles on Otis Redding, J.J. 
Barnes, A-Z of Blue Eyed Soul, 
Eddie Hinton, Jan Bradley,Darrell 
Banks, Willie Tee, and Bettye 
Lavette. 


All back issues are $3.00 each plus 
$1.00 (U.S. Funds) on any size order. 


Available from Back Issues, 436 Queen 
Street west, Toronto, Ont. M5V 2A8, 
CANADA. 


| 
| by Martin Koppel 


| 
The Deep Side 


| Nelson Sanders 
Tired Of Being Your Fool 


LaBeat 6608 

Little is known of Nelson except he recorded four 
records that will clear out any cobwebs in the 
brain. Detroit builder Lou Beattie thought in the 
mid-sixties that he could capitalize on the unre- 
corded Detroit talent that was lying dormant. 
Unfortunately, it didn't work, although two good 
writers, Don Hart and James Shorter, emerged as 
awell as the Soul group, the Masqueraders. Primi- | 
tive though the production is, nothing can control | 
Nelson and his amazing voice. Definitely a throw 
back to James Brown's early sixties screamers. 


Vic 
gen TOR 


PERCY WIGGINS 


NOT FOR SALE 


Percy Wiggins 

Work Of A Woman 

RCA 8915 

By the time a major label gets around to recording 

alternative or innovative music, their degree of 

interference means the music never comes out as 

the singer intended. Rather, a totally watered 

down interpretation often results. Fortunately, 

this didn't happen on this cut as the more profes- 
| sional and sympathetic lead guitar, the slicker 
| drum beat and the church organ lend themselves 

well to Percy's lecture on the pros and cons of 
| women. 


Timmy Shaw And Little Melvin 
Can’t We Make This Love Last. 
Premium Stuff 8 
| Out of Detroit on a Mike Hanks label, this is 
| perhaps the most southern of veteran producer | 
| Johnnie Mae Matthews’ productions. Itcombines 
the talents of Timmy Shaw, who had a hit with 
Gonna Send You Back To Georgia, and Little 
Melvin, who may be Melvin Davis. We have a | 


screaming ballad with one voice thrown against 
another, without the limitations of being too gos- 
pel-based. 


Donald Height 

Tribute To Sam 

Old Town 1176 

The death of any major artist usually leads to ahost 
of tribute records. Recorded in 1965, this tribute 
to Sam Cooke is one of the best. Similar in backing 
to the Dixie Drifters’ Sou! Heaven, this is a song 
rather than a monologue. Donald was much 
tecorded on a variety of major New York labels 
apart from Old Town, such as Shout, RCA, Jubilee, 
Bell and Roulette. 


Joe Haywood 

Warm And Tender Love 

White Cliffs 237 

New York-based Joe recorded a variety of records 
for Bobby Robinson. Originally released out of 
New Orleans, this ballad, written by Bobby, was 
later released on his own Enjoy label. Covered by 
Percy Sledge, it became a monster hit, but some- 
times the original version of a song has that little 
bit extra. 


Kip Anderson 

The Home Fires Are Brighter After All 
Derrick 1000 

Kip found fame with southern Soul lovers through 
his outings on Chess and Excello. However, his 
first records rate high up there with the best of 
them. Recorded in 1960, this represents one of 
the earliest Soul records ever recorded. Out of 
Souther Carolina on the Derrick label, it was 
picked up and issued on Vee Jay. 


The New Bloods 

Found A Love, Where It’s At 

Madley 101 

This is the first record of duo Eddie and Ernie, who 
had a hit on the R&B charts with Time Waits ForNo 
One and several regional hits on the West Coast 
(recording for a variety of labels such as Revue, 
Chess, Eastern and Buddah). Combining the Fal- 
cons' and Sam Cooke's hits, the record represents 
the classic Soul duo formula of throwing one voice 
against the other in a gospel style. Originally out 
of Phoenix, Arizona, it was picked up by 20th 
Century where it received little distribution. 


Marvin L. Sims 

What Can I Do 

Mellow Records 1002 

It took several years before Chicago-based Marvin 
cracked the charts with Talkin’ About Soul. This 
deep scorcher from 1965 is a reworking of Donnie 


Elbert's hit of the fifties, with a voice two or three 
octaves lower than Donnie's. Marvin's voice lends 
itself well to the song, particularly with the simple 


organ and drum rhythm. It is perhaps a shade 
better than Bobby Marchan’s sermon-like version 
on Volt. 


Ronnie Mitchell 
I Don’t Want To Go On Without You 


Laurie 3395 

Like snow in Florida or rain in the Sahara, this is an 
anachronism for Laurie Records. Needless to say, 
it did not get commercial release. This is New 
York's version of deep Soul with Sweet Inspira- 
tion-like choruses, lots of strings and the bass 
played in a minor key. Butit works on this version 
of the Drifters’ song because Ronnie's voice is so 
strong. | am sure his woman would go back to him 
after hearing this. 


Jerry Combs 

It Takes A Whole Lot Of Woman 
Warner Bros. 7217 

Although he had several minor hits, Jimmy Holi- 
day's voice does not have a lot of depth. As a 
songwriter, however, he hits many high points, 
but Jerry Combs renders this Holiday tune the 
ultimate peak. Taking a page out of every Muscle 
Shoals book of arrangements, producer Dave 
Hassinger gets the most out of Jerry and the WB 
session bass and lead guitarists. Jerry later did a 
version of Otis Redding's Can't Tum You Loose 
before WB dropped him. Afterwards he turned up 
on a variety of minor New York labels. 
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Shirley Brown 
Woman To Woman 


Stax SXE 002 

It Ain't No Fun / As Long As You Love Me / Stay 
With Me Baby /I've Got To Go On Without You / 
Woman To Woman / So Glad To Have You / 
Passion /| Can't Give You Up/! Need You Tonight 
/ Between You And Me. 

Available both on U.K.’s Ace and US's Fantasy, this 
is a re-release of Shirley's once-in-a-lifetime 1974 
LP. From the first song, this LP is truly memo- 
rable. Excellent rhythm work is provided by for- 
mer Booker T & M.G.'s members Donald Dunn and 
the late Al Jackson. Don't expect any upbeat 
movers. This LP is all about the sad, soulful side 
of life. Obvious standout is the blunt enchanting 
title track, Woman To Woman . However, nearly as 
good are Passion, and It Ain't No Fun. As the LP 
is adirect re-release, liner notes are spartan and 
the coveris as it originally came out. Another must 
for all collectors and highly recommended. 

ee KID 


Golden Classics 

Collectables 5105 

Cool Jerk / We Got A Thing That's In The Groove 
/ Open The Door To Your Heart / When A Man 
Loves A Woman / Hold On, I'm Comin’ / Tired 
Running From You / Cool Pearl / Zig-Zagging / 
Patty Cake / Let's Go Get Stoned /1 Got To Handle 
It / Please, Please, Please. 


Basically a repackage of the Solid Smoke LP, 
Collectables has brought out a reasonably priced 
album of one of Detroit's foremost independent 
groups of the 60's. Veteran Detroit producer, Ollie 
McLaughlin, saw talent in the Capitals and re- 
leased their own song, Coo/ Jerk, on his Karen 
labelin 1966. The result was asmash. Upbeat and 
an alternative to the Motown groups, the Capitals 
had several national hits, all included on this 
album: Zig-Zagging, | Got To Handle It, We Got 
A Thing That's In The Groove and of course, Coo! 
Jerk . The majority of tracks are arranged by 
Motown saxman, Mike Terry, making the LP a 
must for people who are tired of the same old 
recycled Motown hits of the mid-60's. 

Just don’t let the tacky cover put you off! 


PREACHER 


Oscar Toney Jr. 
Papa Don’s Preacher 


Charly CRB 1183 

For Your Precious Love / The Dark End Of The 
Street/Tum On Your Lovelight/Moon River /Any 
Day Now/You Can Lead Your Woman To The Altar 
/ Unlucky Guy / He Will Break Your Heart/ Without 
Love / Down In Texas /A Love That Never Grows 
Cold /Ain't That True Love /Do Right Woman - Do 
Right Man / That's All| Want From You /Never Get 
Enough Of Your Love / No Sad Songs 

In retrospect Oscar was out of sync with his 
tecordings. Basically, he tried to make a career 
with cover versions of songs that had only recently 
been hits by other singers. However, listening 
today we can appreciate an exceptionally fine Soul 
singer- one who is in the same vein as an 0.V. 
Wright or James Carr. A more sophisticated pro- 
duction behind his singing than the aforemen- 
tioned singers afford the listener the rare opportu- 
nity of hearing a top notch southern gospel ballad- 
eer who works his vocal magic over New York style 
Productions. They are complete with the required 
dreamy violins and subdued angelic choirs. 

On this reissue Charly has given us Oscar's output 
from the Bell label recorded during 1967-1970. 
We hear fine versions of such evergreens as Dark 
End Of The Street , Any Day Now , For Your 
Precious Love , He Will Break Your Heart, Do Right 
Woman - Do Right Man and my favourite, an 
upbeat version of You Can Lead Your Woman To 
The Altar, originally by obscure Chess singer Wil- 
liam Bollingers. 


Very informative liner notes- if the decision this 
month is whether to pay the rent or the phone bill, 
say to hell with it and buy this superb album. 
ee KID 


The Shirelles 
Greatest Hits 


Impact 011 

Dedicated To The One | Love /Tonight’s The Night 
7 Will You Love Me Tomorrow / Mama Said / A 
Thing Of The Past/ What A Sweet Thing That Was 
/Big John / Baby It's You / Soldier Boy / Welcome 
Home Baby/Stop The Music/It’s Love That Really 
Counts / Everybody Loves A Lover /Foolish Little 
Girl / Dont Say Good Night And Mean Goodbye / 
What Does A Girl Do?/Sha La La/Thank You Baby 
/ Maybe Tonight / Don't Go Home (My Little 
Darlin’). 

On Ace's Impact subsidiary, this LP closely re- 
sembles in format the Dionne Warwick LP, also 
reviewed. Twenty-four great group songs on one 
quality LP will enable all chart, girl group and early 
60's Soul collectors to get rid of all their various 
budget line and cheap package reissue LP’s from 
the 70's. The LP covers all of the hits beginning 
with Dedicated To The One | Love in 1959 to 


)) 1967's Don't Go Home (My Little Darlin’), plus Will 


You Love Me Tomorrow , Baby It's You and 
Soldier Boy. They're all there. Good liner notes 
from Mick Patrick and Malcolm Baumgart. Attrac- 
tive full-colour design. Another recommended 
LP. 


» James Govan 
| I’m In Need 


Charly 1162 

Jealous Kind / Uphill Climb / Tell You About My 
Girl / Starting All Over Again / Oh, What A Price / 
Help Me I'm In Need / Love (I Thought | Would 
Never Find Love) / Don't Give Up The Ship / You 
Left The Water Running / We Had It All. 

This issue's surprise has to be a new LP by little 
recorded James Govan. He had only two 45's on 
Fame in 1969. Where have all the talent scouts 
been over the years? This is classic, well sung 
southern Soul with a who's who of southern 
musicians providing the accompaniment: David 
Hood, Roger Hawkins, Travis Wammack, Jimmy 
Johnson, etc. Includes classics You Left The 
Water Running and Starting All Over Again, spiced 
up bya few of George Jackson'sand Jerry Weaver's 
songs. A must buy! 

ee 


Motor City Magic: Vol. 1 & 2 
Various Artists 

Charly CRM 2035 

VOLUME 1 

Innervision - Honey Baby / The Falcons - I'm A 
Fool, | Must Love You / Larry Rice - A Plain Brown 
Wrapper/The Motor City Runners - Walk Right On 
In /3rd Chapter - You Must Have Been A Warlock 
/ King Diamond - That's All She Wrote / King 
Diamond - A Message To The Black Woman / 
Innervision - | Just Want To Love You / Flery 
Bursey - God Must Have Created Love / The Motor 
City Runners - Guilty / The Falcons - | Can't Help 
It, I'm Falling / Innervision - I'm In Love Again. 
VOLUME 2 

The Falcons - Standing On Guard / The Capreez - 
Over You / Innervision - Second Time Around / 
The Motor City Runners - Watch Your Step Now/ 
The Falcons - I'm Tempted / Tim Tam & The 
Tumons - Wait A Minute / The Capreez - How To 
Make A Sad Man Glad /The Falcons - You Got The 
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Power, Baby/ The Motor City Runners - You Must 
Have Been A Warlock/ The Falcons - Love, Look 
What You Made Me Do / New Breed - Detroit 
Getdown / Innervision - Gotta Find A Way To Get 
Back Home 


| guess every label is allowed a couple of mis- 
takes—for Charly, this is one of them. As aheavy 
Collector of Detroit music, when | saw these LP's 
my eyes litup. Sad to say, when | put them on the 
old turntable, it was like a déja vu. My mind went 
back to the UK northern Soul wars of the mid- 
seventies with Russ Winstanley at the Wigan Casino 
and lan Levine at the Blackpool Mecca. Wigan 
looked for any type of fast music throwing quality 
Control to the winds, as exemplified on this album 
by the punkish Capreez’ Over You and How To 
Make A Sad Man Glad and Tim Tam's 

Wait A Minute . 

Blackpool looked to find any marginal disco record 
that no one had ever heard of, such as Flery 
Bursey's God Must Have Created Love or the 
Innervision cuts. 

The LP's are neither something nor nothing. The 
non-pop and non-instrumental seventies songs 
are okay, but the lack of any liner notes and the 


insipid cover give the album no specific place in a 
record store and, therefore, will always be over- 
looked by the casual buyer. Even the sixties 
Falcons songs are lost between the two LP's. With 
‘such a total lack of direction, there has to beastory 
behind Charly’s releasing of these LP’s. Two 
boring albums - file them in the collection to be 
played in ten years. Why Must It End 

* 


Dionne Warwick 
The Original Soul of Dionne 
Warwick 


Charly CDX 18 

Don't Make Me Over /1 Smiled Yesterday / This 
Empty Place/ Wishin' And Hopin’ / Make The 
Music Play / Please Make Me Love Him/The Love 
Of A Boy / It's Love That Really Counts / Make It 
Easy On Yourself/Anyone Who Had A Heart/Walk 
On By/ Any Old Time Of The Day / Getting Ready 
For The Heartbreak / Oh Lord What Are You Doing 
To Me/You'll Never Get To Heaven /Reach Out For 
Me/You Can Have Him / Looking With My Eyes / 
Are You There /Message To Michael /I Just Don't 
Know What To Do With Myself / Windows Of The 
World / I Say A Little Prayer/ Do You Know The 


Way To San José /Who Is Gonna Love Me/Lonely 
In My Heart/ Yesterday | Heard The Rain/Do Right 
Woman—Do Right Man / I've Beeen Loving You 
Too Long /I'm Your Puppet / Walk The Way You 
Talk / The Love Of My Man. 

Much maligned by a lot of long time Soul collec- 
tors, it is about time Dionne was put in proper 
context and should be considered with other great 
stylists of 60's Rhythm and Blues music, such as 
Aretha, or Gladys Knight. Over the years, it has 
been difficult to get a good all-round package of 
hits on quality sound. Finally, Charly gives this 
excellent 2 LP package. 32 cuts, all la big hits, 19 
of them and a few cuts from the Dionne’s Soulin’ 
LP to highlight her interpretations of such Soul 
standards as Do Right Woman—Do Right Man , 
I'm Your Puppet and I’ve Been Loving You Too 
Long . Informative liner notes by Roger St.Pierre 
and attractive sleeve design. A good LP for the 
casual Soul collector and a must for Big City Soul 
lovers. 

wae 


Martin Koppel 
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LaVem Baker 
I’m Gonna Get You 


CS Records 510 (U.K.) 

Love Is Ending / Born To Lose /1 Need You / Play 
It Fair/ Baby / One Monkey Don't Stop The Show 
/ Please Don't Hurt Me/ Batman To The Rescue / 
Think Twice / Call Me Darling /Nothing Like Being 
In Love /Im Gonna Get You / Pledging My Love / 
Let Me Belong To You /im The One To Do It/ Baby 
Don't You Do It 

In February, 1965, former rock & roll queen, La- 
Vern Baker, registered what was to be her final 
chart entry for Atlantic Records. The same year 
witnessed the emergence of Soul Music as a 
strong commercial force. Such classics as James 
Brown's Papa's Got A Brand New Bag, Otis 
Redding's /'ve Been Loving You Too Long and 
Wilson Pickett’s /n The Midnight Hour all placed 
high on Billboard's Hot 100 and were amongst the 
first harbingers of contemporary Soul—a sound 
which Ms. Baker's pioneering efforts had helped to 
shape. Yet ironically, her swan song for Atlantic 
was a version of the supperclub standard, Fly Me 
To The Moon! How strange that LaVern had to quit 
Atlantic—one of the leading Soul labels—in order 
to contemporize her approach via Brunswick 
Records. Similarly, Aretha Franklin was languish- 


ing on Columbia, apparently without direction, 
until she switched to Atlantic early in 1967. This 
time though, Atlantic's execs knew just what to do! 
LaVern's Brunswick Soul sessions have been 
largely unavailable forseveral years. Consequently, 
few writers have ever mentioned them except in 
passing. Now, with the release of I'm Gonna Get 
You, a 16-song collection on the C5 label, most of 
LaVern's Brunswick sides are once again avail- 
able. The one glaring omission, a fiery perform- 
ance entitled Wrapped, Tied And Tangled, fortu- 
nately can be heard on the Kent Anthology, Sweet 
Soulful Chicago (Kent 070). Otherwise, the C5 
album gathers together all her Brunswick sides, 
including some which never appeared as singles. 
The most exciting of these are Baby Don't You Do 
It, Love Is Ending and the LP's title track, I’m 
Gonna Get You. This latter tune remained unis- 
sued until 1987. 

LaVern Baker was celebrating her 36th birthday 
the month her first Brunswick single was re- 
leased. Issued in November, 1965, thedisccoupled 
a revival of Johnny Ace's hit, Pledging My Love, 
with a skillfully-rendered MOR ballad called Let Me 
Belong To You . Obviously, Brunswick was 
playing it rather safe. Though it failed to chart, the 
fecord was followed almost immediately by a pair 
of tough uncompromising duets with LaVern’s 
longtime acquaintance, Jackie Wilson. Both per- 
formances amusingly pitted Jackie's high shrieks 
against LaVern's playful growls to exhilarating 
effect. The wittily-sung Think Twice grazed Bill- 
board's Hot 100, while the flip, Please Don’t Hurt 
Me, bubbled under. 

March,1966 brought the uptempo, Motown- 
influenced One Monkey(Don't Stop No Show), but 
to no commercial avail. Then in July, Brunswick 
issued a virtual rewrite of LaVern's 50's smash, 
Jim Dandy. Entitled Batman To The Rescue, this 
revival was prompted by the high ratings of ABC- 
TV's new “Batman” series. The song was a blatant 
novelty item and a pale imitation of LaVern's 
earlier rock & roll classic. It bubbled under the Hot 
100 for one week, then vanished. 

Her next release found LaVern smouldering her 
way through Wrapped, Tied And Tangled. \ssued 
in January, 1967, this session had taken place in 
Chicago under the expert guidance of legendary 
Soul producer, Carl Davis. The B-side, Nothing 
Like Being In Love, and the unissued /’m Gonna 
Get You were also from this session. Unfortu- 
nately, no sales materialized. The following Au- 
Qust saw the release of / Need You So, written by 
Ivory Joe Hunter. When this failed to chart, it 
wasn't until April, 1969, that Brunswick tried one 
last single by LaVern. /’m The One To Do Itwasa 
catchy dance tune produced by Carl Davis. Ms. 
Baker, for her part, turned in one of her most 
engaging performances since joining Brunswick. 
The record was probably issued to coincide with 
the release of Let Me Belong To You, her only 
album for Brunswick. Apparently, few heard the 
song and LaVern Baker was quietly dropped by the 
label. 

Soon afterward, LaVern Baker retired from the 
music industry and has since spent her time 
residing in Pakistan. In May of 1988, however, she 
reappeared before the American public to sing her 
biggest hits as part of Atlantic's 40th anniversary 
celebration. Whether anyone will lure this great 
R&B veteran back into the recording studio again 
femains to be seen. In the meantime, thanks to the 
C5 label, LaVern Baker's exciting foray into 60's 
Soul music can once again be appreciated, along- 
side her famous R&B triumphs of the 50's. We 
must be grateful.* 
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ADERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


ADDITIONS 


Eric Hullaert of France has sent the following 
additions to our Okeh listing from the last 
issues: — 


OKEH 


7199 GERALDSIMS — Little Echo/ 


Mother Nature 
7207 THE OPALS Flipside: — 

You're Gonna Be Sorry 
7238 VIBRATIONS = Gina/ 

Story Of A Stormy Night 
7302. J. WATSON Flipside: — 


Crazy About You 
Rene’ Wu of Amsterdam, Holland sends this 
update to his own Satellite listing from issue #2: — 
Satellite 111 Barbara Stephens The Life J Live/T 
Don’t Worry. 


Peter Grummit of Bourne, England adds the 
following to the Soul Bros.6/John Ellison discog- 
raphy in #2: — Phil — L.A. of Soul 341 Flipside 
Doggone Good Feeling. 

Finally an addition to the Marvin L. Sims dis- 
cography from issue #4; — it’s his version of the 
Chuck Willis song, /t’s Too Late, on Mercury 


73364 — issued in 1973. 
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SUN RECORDS 
The Discography 
Colin Escott & Martin Hawkins 
Now completely updated and revised with previously 
unknown and unpublished session data, this 240- 
age quality paperbound edition is printed on bright 
white opaque stock and features some 119 ilustra- 
tions, including dozens of rare photographs and other 
memorabilia. Inaddition o original 78 or 45 issues, the 
discography also includes many LPs, both originals 
and reissues. Among arists included are Ace Can- 
non, Johnny Cash, James Cotton, Charfie Feathers, 
‘Sleepy John Estes, Howlin’ Wolf, 8.8. King, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Little Junior Parker, Roy Orbison, Cart Perkins, 
The Prisonaires, Elvis Presley, Rufus Thomas, ike 
Tumer and dozens more. Price: $26.00 postpaid. 


BLUES RECORDS, 1943-1970 


A Selective Discography, 2nd Ed. 
Volume 1: A-K by Mike Leadbitter and Neil Slaven 
A Record Information Services Publication 

Finally available, after a wait of nearly 20 years, is the completely revised and expanded first volume of this landmark blues 
tecord discography. Over 800 pages in length, Volume 1 covers A through K in the alphabet, with the follow-up volume 
scheduled to appear in 1989, The original edition of Blues Records, 1943-1966 by Mike Leadbitter and Neil Slaven has 
been out-of-print for many years. First published in 1968, the book has long been regarded as the “Bible” of postwar blues 
collectors. Now updated with the assistance and cooperation of record collectors and blues historians worldwide, the new 
edition features over 1300 artists from all parts of the blues music spectrum, including folk, jazz, popular, etc. In addition 
to listing original 45 or 78 rpm issues, the discography also lists selections included on currently available and out-of-print’ 
LPs. Among the hundreds of artists featured in Volume 1 are: LaVern Baker, Chuck Berry, Bobby Bland, Bo Diddley, Ruth 
Brown, Roy Brown, Pee Wee Crayton, Fats Domino, Jack Dupree, Lowell Fulson, Rosco Gordon, Buddy Guy, Ear! Hooker, 
‘Wynonie Harris, John Lee Hooker, Howlin’ Wolf, Lightning Hopkins, ory Joe Hunter, Elmore James, Etta James, Louis 
Jordan, Albert King, B.B. King and Freddie King. Price: $90.00 postpaid. Order your copy today. 


| eee ee ee ee lll | 
i ORDER COUPON 
IE [_ 1 Please send Blues Records, 1943-1970, Vol. 1 by Leadbitter and Siaven, at $90.00 postpaid 


[I [_ ] Pease send Sun Records: The Discography by Escot & Hawkins at $26.00 postpaid 


Jf Payment in US. tunds must accompany order. Customers ordering both books may deduct $1.50 shipping & handing cos 
Outside U.S.A, IMO or check drawn on a U.S. bank requested. 


I Name (please print) 
BE Aadtess. 
i 


| Retum coupon today to: 
| | BIG NICKEL PUBLICATIONS, PO BOX 157, MILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03055 | 
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MAURICE WILLIAMS AND THE ZODIACS 
THE JIVE FI reatest Hits 
THE FIVE STAIRSTEPS: 


DION & THE BELMONTS—Wish Upon a Star 
DION—Runaround Sue 

ANDRE! AND THE HEARTS—Biggest Hits 
THE CHARTS—Greatest Hits 

THE MAD LADS—Greatest Hits 

BLUE MAGIC—Greatest Hits 

The Best of —THE PARAG! 
The Best of—THE JESTER: 
GREAT GROUPS OF THE FIFTIES—VOLUME | 
GREAT GROUPS OF THE FIFTIES—VOL 
GREAT GROUPS OF THE FIFTIES—VOL 
The Best of—BABY WASHINGTON 
DION & THE BI Golden Classics 
THE CHIFFON: 
THE MYS' 
THE JARM 
NEW BIRTH. 


THE ISLEY BROTHERS—Shout 
BARBARA LEV olden Classics 

THE CAPITOLS—Golden Classics 
SON—Golden Classics 

IKE & TINA TURNER—Golden Classics 
BABY WASHINGTON—Only Those in Love 
THE DELFONICS—Golden Classics 
BUSTER BROWN—Golden Classics. 
LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS—Golden Classics—Mojo Hand 
ELMORE JAMES—Golden Classics 

BOBBY MARCHAN—Golden Classics 
CHUCK JAI N. Iden Classics 
MAXINE BROWN—Golden Classics 

BETTY WRIGHT—Golden Classics 

KING CURTIS—Golden Classics/Soul Twist 
LINDA JONES—20 Golden Classics 


$11 (U.S.) each which includes postage and packaging. Only from Kops 
Records: 436 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ontario M5V 2A8, CANADA. 


